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GENERAL   SUPERINTENDENT 

GEORGE    DOLLINGER   PYPER 

By  Albert  Hamev  Reiser 


An  oil  painting  o£  General  Superintendent 
George  D.  Pyper,  a  reproduction  of  which 
appears,  by  order  of  the  General  Board,  as 
the  cover  picture  of  this  issue,  was  unveiled 
at  the  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  General 
Board  held  February  2nd,  1937. 

The  portrait  is  the  work  of  Lee  Greene 
Richards,  well  known  Utah  artist.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  painting  brings  the  Church's 
collection  of  portraits  of  General  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Sunday  Schools  up  to  date. 

The  original  is  executed  in  rich  tones, 
which  infuse  the  portrait  with  a  living 
warmth.  It  expresses  the  personality  of 
George  D.  Pyper  to  a  delightfully  adequate 
degree.  In  the  beholder  a  feeling  is  born 
which  takes  form  in  the  word  "friend".  The 
longer  one  studies  the  portrait  the  greater  this 
feeling  grows,  for  to  it  is  added  a  sense  of 
kindliness  and  gentleness,  which  are  a  large 
part  of  his  friendliness.  To  the  great  host 
who  enjoy  his  love  and  friendship,  the  por- 
trait will  speak  also  of  his  constancy,  stead- 
fast as  the  stars;  of  his  wit,  clear  and  clean 
as  pure  crystal;  of  his  geniality  and  generos- 
ity; of  his  cultivated  tastes  and  wide  interests. 

To  Sunday  School  workers  of  three  gener- 
ations, the  portrait  will  represent  a  person- 
ality of  unique  character  and  career.  To 
those  of  the  generations  to  follow  ours,  if 
they  will  read  the  story  of  his  life,  it  will  re- 
veal the  noble  soul  of  a  good  and  great  man, 
who  loved  people  and  whose  whole  life  was 
given  to  making  them  happy. 

In  the  face  of  this  portrait  glows  health  of 


body  and  mind,  the  strength  of  a  vigorous 
spirit,  and  the  kindliness  of  a  warm  and  gen- 
erous heart.  In  imagination  one  can  readily 
place  this  genial  character  amid  scenes  of 
culture  and  refinement  and  see  him  in  action 
promoting  musical,  dramatic,  and  other  artis- 
tic enterprizes  for  the  people's  delight. 

The  portrait  will  remind  the  well-informed 
of  a  career  that  is  highly  significant  and  dis- 
tinctive. The  associate  and  trusted  friend  of 
men  and  women  who  have  shared  in  build- 
ing up  the  intermountain  West,  George  D. 
Pyper's  career  is  remarkable  for  its  versatil- 
ity and  extent.  He  has  served  Utah  and  the 
Church  on  many  occasions  by  planning  and 
developing  world's  fair  exhibits  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  millions.  He  has  been 
called  to  the  responsibility  of  managing  sev- 
eral concert  tours  of  the  famous  Salt  Lake 
Tabernacle  choir.  For  thirty  years  he  served 
as  manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre,  and 
won  the  confidence,  respect  and  admiration  of 
theatrical  agents,  travelling  companies  of  ac- 
tors, the  theatre-going  public,  the  owners  of 
the  Theatre  and  the  great  fraternity  of  artists 
who  live  to  delight  others.  In  this  realm  of 
his  experience,  his  native  wit,  artistic  ability 
and  his  capacity  for  discharging  responsibil- 
ty  efficiently  were  given  generous  opportunity 
for  development. 

Here,  too,  his  large  human  interests  and 
sympathies  were  nourished.  One  must  un- 
derstand this  aspect  of  his  career  to  appreci- 
ate George  D.  Pyper. 

In  the  realm  of  Church  work  his  experi- 
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ence  has  been  equally  varied  and  unique.  This  fact  sets  his  career  apart  as  one  of 
His  forty  years  service  on  the  General  Board  unique  and  distinctive  character.  Thus  pre- 
were  preceded  by  more  than  twenty  years  pared  for  his  present  office  of  General  Su- 
experience  in  ward  organizations.  He  was  perintendent,  he  brings  to  the  cause  a  domi- 
called  to  the  General  Board  in  November,  nant  love  of  righteousness,  firm  faith  in  the 
1 897,  when  George  Q.  Cannon,  George  God-  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  fervent  testimony, 
dard  and  Karl  G.  Maeser  constituted  the  an  ardent  loyalty  to  the  leaders  of  the 
General  Superintendency.  Church,  a  steadfast  devotion  to  his  fellow- 
Schooled  by  these  great  Sunday  School  men,  and  a  vigorous  enthusiasm  for  the  youth 
pioneers,  George  D.  Pyper  continued  to  learn  of  the  world;  this  latter,  the  natural  expres- 
under  each  of  the  General  Superintendents  sion  of  his  own  unquenchable  youthfulness. 
from  the  first.  In  him  is  crystalized  the  ac-  The  clear  blue  eyes  of  the  portrait  win  the 
cumulated  experience  of  eighty-five  years  of  beholder,  as  the  kindly  noble  features  of  the 
Sunday  School  work.  By  him  we  are  bound  face,  heightened  by  a  halo  of  snow-white 
firmly  to  the  earliest  Sunday  School  tradi-  hair,  radiate  the  warmth  of  this  genuine, 
tions  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.    He  has  lived  friendly  personality. 

and  learned  and  labored  with  our  leaders  Long  may  our  Father  preserve  him  and 

from  the  beginning.  his  sanctifying  influence  in  our  hearts! 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

By   C.  Douglas  Barnes,  Ph.  D. 

In  selecting  three  men  in  history  who  have  left  the  most  permanent  impression  on 
the  world,  H.  G.  Wells  places  Jesus  of  Nazareth  first  on  the  list,  (Readers  Digest  May, 
1935.)  He  points  out  that  while  Jesus  was  ignored  entirely  by  old  Roman  historians 
and  left  no  impress  on  the  historical  records  of  his  time,  with  the  passing  of  the  centuries, 
the  picture  centers  irresistibly  around  the  life  and  character  of  this  most  significant  Man. 

We  believe  the  permanent  and  cumulative  influence  of  the  Christ  on  humanity  may 
be  traced  to  the  example  of  His  life  and  to  His  teachings.  Jesus  lived  and  taught  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  given  to  understand,  however,  that  the  Gospel  Christ  taught 
antedates  Jesus,  as  will  be  brought  out  in  the  following  passages  selected  more  or  less 
at  random  from  the  New  Testament: 

"I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  Him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of 
Christ  unto  another  Gospel: 

"Which  is  not  another;  but  there  be  some  that  trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

"But  though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  you  than 
that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."    (Galatians   1:6-8,  inch) 

"Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be  ignorant,  how  that  all  our  fa- 
thers were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea; 

''And  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea; 

"And  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat; 

"And  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink;  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  Rock 
that  followed  them:   and  that  Rock  was  Christ."     (I  Cor.   10:1-4,  incl.) 

Paul  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  but  one  Gospel  and  that  substitutions  for  the  Gos- 
pel teachings  referred  to  in  the  first  passage  above  void  any  claim  to  the  name  Gospel. 
Also  Paul  advises  that  there  is  but  one  genuine  Gospel  regardless  of  the  teacher,  man 
or  angel.  Furthermore,  Paul  teaches  that  the  fathers  (the  Israelites)  who  were  led  from 
bondage  by  Moses,  were  fed  with  the  identical  spiritual  offerings  (the  Gospel  again) 
which  Paul  was  providing,  and  that  their  source  of  spiritual  "food  and  drink"  was  Christ. 

To  the  Latter-day  Saints,  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
to  Israel.  When  born  in  the  flesh  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Jehovah  became  the  Christ, 
again  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  which  fundamentally  was  not  new  in  principle  but  ra- 
ther was  amplified  and  modified  in  some  respects  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  people 
who  possibly  were  socially  more  advanced. 

It  appears  theologically  sound  to  believe  that  the  Gospel  now  known  as  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  had  its  origin  very  early  in  history,  and  has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the 
good  accomplished  by  man.  We  concur  with  Mr.  Wells  in  selecting  Jesus,  who  restored 
in  a  form  to  be  easily  understood  and  applied  the  Gospel  nineteen  centuries  ago,  as 
the  individual  who  has  left  the  greatest  impress  for  good  on  the  human  race,  and  we 
commend  to  all  a   further   study   and   application  of  the  Gospel  principles. 


PASSING  OF  ELDER  GEORGE  M.  CANNON 


On  Saturday,  January  23,  1937,  at  his 
home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Elder  George  M. 
Cannon  passed  away.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  for  over  35  years.  Although  he  had 
been  ill  for  some  time,  yet  he  passed  away 
without  pain  or  suffering.  Funeral  services 
were  held  in  the  Forest  Dale  chapel  on  the 
Thursday  following. 

The  music  rendered  was  inspiring  and 
appropriate.  Mrs.  Virginia  Freeze  Barker 
sang,  "I  Know  that  My  Redeemer  Lives," 


GEORGE  M.  CANNON 

and  "When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly," 
favorite  songs  of  Brother  Cannon's;  Wal- 
lace Bennett,  a  member  of  the  General  Board 
of  the  Sunday  Schools,  sang  "Though  Deep- 
ening Trials  Throng  Your  Way"  and 
"Trees,"  also  favorites  of  Brother  Cannon's, 
the  latter  being,  in  addition,  a  tribute  to  his 
love  of  trees.  The  speakers  on  this  occa- 
sion   were    President    David    O.    McKay, 


former  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
in  the  Church,  Superintendent  George  D. 
Pyper,  present  head  of  the  organization,  and 
Bishop  Eugene  M.  Cannon,  of  the  Forest 
Dale  Ward.  Prayers  were  offered  by 
Former  Stake  President  Frank  Y.  Taylor 
and  Elder  George  Q*.  Morris. 

Both  President  McKay  and  Superintend- 
ent Pyper  dwelt  on  Brother  Cannon's  long 
and  faithful  services  in  the  Sunday  School 
cause,  particularly  in  the  interest  of  the 
General  Board.  During  the  years  of  his 
service  on  the  Board  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  his  own  interests  to  go  wherever 
he  was  called  for  convention  work. 

Prior  to  the  funeral  services  members  of 
the  General  Sunday  School  Board  formed  a 
lane  for  the  cortege,  and  afterwards  filed  into 
the  chapel  and  took  their  places  on  the  stand. 

A  number  of  resolutions  passecT  by  organ- 
izations in  which  Brother  Cannon  was  asso- 
ciated, and  the  following  letter  of  sympathy 
and  condolence  which  the  General  Board 
sent  the  family,  were  read: 

January  26,  1937. 
To  the  family  of  Elder  George  Mousley  Cannon. 
Dear  Friends: 

We  mourn  with  you  the  passing  of  your  be- 
loved husband,  father  and  brother  and  are  our- 
selves deeply  moved  by  the  loss  of  our  comrade, 
friend  and  brother  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board. 

Born  of  goodly  parents,  Brother  Cannon  all  his 
life  has  been  a  valiant  worker  in  behalf  of  the 
youth  of  Zion.  As  a  young  man  he  zealously 
and  faithfully  labored  in  the  various  quorums  of 
the  Priesthood.  To  his  work  as  a  public  school 
teacher,  as  an  officer  in  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  he  added  honor  and  dignity.  As  a 
public  servant  he  filled  many  high  civic  offices 
including  membership  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  the  State  of  Utah  and  first  president 
of  the  Utah  State  Senate.  In  all  of  these  im- 
portant positions  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit 
and  honor. 

In  Sunday  School  work  Brother  Cannon  has 
been  a  prominent  figure.  On  January  28,  1900 
he  was  set  apart  as  Sunday  School  Superintend- 
ent of  Granite  Stake  of  Zion,  and  on  October 
24,  1901  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  General  Board.  For  35  years  he 
has  performed  the  responsible  duties  required  of 
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the  members  of  this  Board,  with  conspicuous 
ability.  He  filled  appointments  with  fidelity,  often 
sacrificing  personal  comforts  to  attend  conven- 
tions far  away  during  inclement  weather.  He 
lost  himself  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  truly 
has  exemplified  the  saynig  that  "they  serve  God 
well  who  serve  His  creatures." 

His  knowledge  and  love  of  nature,  of  trees  and 
mountains  delighted  and  inspired  us  on  many  oc- 
casions. His  sense  of  their  beauty  was  equalled 
by  his  keen  appreciation  of  their  value  to  man. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  agricultural  improve- 
ment. His  orchard  at  Rosedale  exemplified  the 
principles  of  excellence  in  agriculture  by  which  he 
expressed  his  ideals.  His  admiration  of  a  well- 
kept  farm  and  his  praise  for  intelligent  farmers 
were  freely  and  earnestly  expressed. 

In  one  other  respect  he  was  exemplary,  and 
that  was  in  his  love  for  and  devotion  to  his 
family.  The  profound  interest  in  and  fond  ad- 
miration which  he  manifested  for  every  member 
of  his  large  family  were  a  joy  to  all  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him  intimately.     No  one  had 


better  reason  than  he  to  be  proud  of  his  children. 

Brother  Cannon  has  been  a  genial  companion 
and  a  wise  counselor  on  our  Board;  a  detail  man 
of  great  helpfulness  to  the  Sunday  School  cause. 
For  his  unselfish  service,  for  his  many  excellent 
virtues  we  pay  him  reverent  honor  and  tribute 
and  pray  that  his  good  life  may  be  a  living 
testimony  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  great 
Latter-day  work  to  which  he  so  ardently  devoted 
his  life. 

That  the  Lord  may  bless  and  sustain  you  by 
His  spirit  and  that  you,  his  numerous  and  honored 
family,  may  find  comfort  in  and  ever  keep  alive 
the  memories  of  this  good  man,  is  the  earnest 
prayer  of 

Your  brethren  and  sisters, 

The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board, 
George  D.  Pyper, 
Milton  Bennion, 
George  R.  Hill, 

General  Superintendency. 
A.  Hamer  Reiser, 

General  Secretary. 
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STARS 


By  Ezra  J.  Poulsen 


Star  gazing,  if  done  intelligently,  is  not 
only  an  interesting  hobby  but  an  inspiring 
means  of  learning  the  grandeur  of  one's  sur- 
roundings. Our  environment,  even  in  its 
larger  astronomical  aspects,  has  much  to  do 
with  our  opportunities.  Immortality,  eternal 
progress  are  concepts  reaching  far  into  the 
wilderness  of  time  and  space  yet  to  be  ex- 
plored. 

Suppose  we  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
five  thousand  stars  visible  with  the  naked 
eye.  This  is  quite  a  number,  to  be  sure, 
but  a  two-inch  telescope  will  increase  the 
number  visible  to  a  half  million;  and  if  we 
take  one  of  the  giant  telescopes  in  existence, 
we  are  able  to  photograph  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  stars. 

Thus  our  first  glimpse  into  space  unfolds, 
but  we  are  still  unimpressed  until  we  realize 
that  each  star  is  a  vast  sun,  and  that  as 
such  its  distance  from  us  is  inconceivably 
great.  Our  planet,  so  to  speak,  is  but  a 
speck  on  the  doorstep  of  the  universe.  In- 
deed our  solar  system — the  sun  and  all  the 
nine  planets  going  around  it,  seem  strangely 
small,  though  the  sun  averages  about  ninety- 
three  million  miles  distance  from  us,  and  has 
a  mass  332,000  times  as  great  as  earth.  Be- 
sides, four  of  the  planets  are  vastly  larger 
than  earth,  which  is  about  eight  thousand 
miles  in  diameter. 


Astronomers  tell  us  that  there  are  perhaps 
ten  billion  stars  in  our  galaxy,  which  is  an 
immense  wheel  shaped  region  three  thousand 
light  years  by  thirty  thousand  light  years  in 
size.  If  we  recall  that  light  travels  something 
like  one  hundred  and  eightv-six  thousand 
miles  per  second,  and  that  a  light  year  is  the 
distance  light,  going  at  this  speed,  would 
make  in  a  year,  we  can  at  least  see  the 
terms  of  the  problem,  though  finite  minds 
cannot  visualize  such  distance. 

There  is  infinite  beauty  and  promise,  nev- 
ertheless, in  a  universe  with  such  a  mag- 
nificent scope.  The  mere  contemplation  of 
it  is  an  exercise  capable  of  lifting  us  far 
above  small,  trivial  considerations.  Perhaps 
in  profound  humility  it  makes  us  see  our  own 
puny  selves,  yet  it  unfolds  the  rich  nobility 
of  man.  To  be  a  child  and  heir  of  the 
Creator  of  such  a  universe,  is  an  opportunity 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express. 

In  this  there  is  a  challenge  capable  of 
arousing  one  with  a  mighty  zest  to  struggle 
and  conquer.  Standing  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity, and  clothed  with  promise  of  immor- 
tality, well  might  one  look  up  at  the  stars 
in  those  moments  when  the  soul  longs  to 
soar  like  a  fledgling  trying  its  inexperienced 
wings  for  the  first  time. 

There  is  beauty,  strength,  faith  in  stars; 
and  it  is  a  good  practice,  as  Emerson  sug- 
gests, to  "hitch  one's  wagon  to  a  star." 
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HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


Religious  Education* 

Recently  the  twenty-first  annual  Synod 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Province  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  discussed  the  need  for 
a  reconstruction  of  the  religious  education 
of  young  people.  Eighty  bishops  were  pres- 
ent. They  represented  more  than  half  a 
million  communicants  in  this  district. 

Bishop  James  Maxon,  of  Tennessee,  stated 
as  the  purpose  of  the  Church,  "the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people  in  the 
face  of  universal  fear,  distrust,  suspicion, 
and  a  general  disregard  for  religion."  This 
goal  can  be  reached,  according  to  Dr.  Daniel 
A.  McGregor,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Religious  Education,  by  bet- 
ter methods  of  child  instruction.  He  advo- 
cated personal  teaching  in  social  activities 
under  Christian  supervision.  This,  he  thought, 
would  prove  an  advance  over  the  merely 
biblical  methods  of  instruction. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  has  anticipated  the  present  religious 
indifference  by  supplementing  biblical  instruc- 
tion with  ideas  that  aim  to  meet  the  needs 
of  present-day  conditions.  In  the  Sunday 
School  this  is  done  by  such  educational  meth- 
ods as  the  socialized  recitation. 

An  Old  Question  Revived. 

Some  one  recently  asked  the  N.  C.  J.  C. 
News  Service  a  question  that  may  interest 
the  Instructor  readers:  Is  the  Golden  Rule 
found  elsewhere  than  in  the  New  Testament? 
Here  is  professor  Paul  Elmer  More's  an- 
swer: 

"In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  where  the 
same  precept  (the  Golden  Rule)  is  given, 
the  clause  follows — 'For  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets.'  And  it  might  be  added,  not 
of  Israel  only,  but  of  the  world.  Hillel  and 
Philo  knew  the  Rule  in  slightly  different 
form,  thus:  'What  is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not 
to  thy  neighbor.'  It  was  taught  by  Con- 
fucius in  far-away  China:  'What  you  do 
not  want  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to 
others.'  It  was  a  familiar  proverb  of  the 
Hindus: 

One  law  there  is;  no  deed  perform 
To  others  that  to  thee  were  harm; 
And  this  is  all,  all  laws  beside 
Which  circumstances  alter  or  abide. 

This  same  rule  was  current  among  the 
Stoics  and  is  found  elsewhere  in  classical 
literature." 

This  fact  of  the  almost  universal  knowl- 
edge of  the  Golden  Rule  has  troubled  some 


people,  who  wish  to  have  Christ  original  in 
everything  he  said.  But  to  the  Latter-day 
Saint  it  is  merely  another  confirmation  of 
the  universality  of  the  gospel  plan.  For 
the  gospel  was  revealed,  we  believe,  to 
Adam,  to  the  Patriarchs,  and  in  some  degree 
to  pagan  people,  as  well  as  to  the  contem- 
poraries of  Christ. 

The  late  poet-philosopher,  Orson  F.  Whit- 
ney, used  to  put  the  thought  somewhat  thus: 
As  the  pools  of  water  to  be  found  in  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  mean  that  there  was 
a  great  ocean  there  at  some  time  in  the  past, 
so  the  truths  to  be  found  here  and  there  in 
every  nation  of  the  world  is  a  remnant  of 
the  sea  of  truth  that  once  covered  those 
nations,  but  which  they  have  forgotten. 

Is  Poverty  A  Virtue? 

A  local  Quaker  periodical  in  Philadelphia 
wants  the  Christians  to  cease  teaching  that 
poverty  is  something  to  be  desired  by  re- 
ligion. The  notion,  it  thinks,  is  "antiquated." 
Poverty  in  itself  is  not  a  virtue. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Friends  Intelligence 
says,  the  Church  "must  begin  preaching  that 
abundance,  if  shared  and  widely  used,  is 
the  way  of  a  Christian  society."  And  it  goes 
on:  "If  it  were  true  that  enforced  poverty 
were  religious,  America  would  now  be  hav- 
ing a  mass  religious  movement.  But  the 
majority  of  people  believe  that  the  Depres- 
sion is  man-made  and  consequently  do  not 
seek  out  pastors  or  priests  for  a  solution. 
Because  of  this,  church  attendance  and  con- 
tributions have  fallen  off." 

It  is  notable,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
Lord  through  his  modern  prophet,  pro- 
nounces woes  against  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor — the  rich  who  are  haughty  and  proud 
in  their  wealth;  the  poor,  who  are  greedy 
and  seek  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  fruits  of 
•  others'  toil.  There  is  no  inherent  virtue  in 
either  poverty  or  riches.  Indeed,  poverty 
is  a  disgrace  if  it  is  the  result  of  wilful 
idleness  and  improvidence,  and  riches,  if 
misused,  is  equally  dishonorable,  particularly 
if  it  has  been  dishonestly  acquired.  This  is 
the  viewpoint  of  all  true  religion. 

A  Peace  Library. 

It  is  always  a  good  sign  when  people  begin 
to  think  in  terms  of  peace  rather  than  in 
terms  of  war. 

This  thought  is  suggested  by  news  that 
in  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  there  is  to  be  a  library 
of  books  on  peace.  And,  naturally  enough, 
the   project  is   sponsored   by  the   Quakers 
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of  that  State.  It  is  to  be  known  as  "The 
Jane  Addams  Peace  Collection."  The  library 
will  collect  records  of  peace  activities,  files 
of  organizations  and  committees,  issues  of 
peace  periodicals,  posters,  pamphlets,  and 
manuscripts  written  or  printed  in  any  lan- 
guage, and  from  every  country. 

In  1930  Miss  Addams  sent  her  accumu- 
lated collection  of  peace  material,  consisting 
of  many  thousands  of  personal  letters, 
pamphlets,  manuscripts,  clippings,  and  books 
in  some  dozen  languages — material  from  all 
parts  of  the  world — to  the  Friends'  Historical 
Library  of  Swarthmore  College.  These  let- 
ters present  a  startling  picture  of  world  af- 
fairs, from  1913  through  the  readjustment 
period  following  the  great  War,  and  tell 
of  the  desperate  effort  of  men  and  women 
in  different  countries  to  find  some  method 
of  solving  international  problems  without 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  peoples. 

Lewd  Entertainment 

In  Canton,  Ohio,  three  laymen's  clubs, 
representing  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
faiths,  have  mobilized  to  discourage  indecent 
and  actively  to  support  wholesome  enter- 
tainment. A  joint  ten-point  program  has 
been  approved  by  the  Canton  and  Stark 
county  Ministerial  Association,  the  Canton 
Civic  Affairs  Committee,  the  various  clubs, 
the  Jewish  Community  Center,  the  Y.  M.  C, 
A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Children's 
Bureau,  the  Juvenile  Couft  and  Parent- 
teacher  groups.  It  was  agreed  to  clean  up 
certain  "bad  spots"  in  the  community.  The 
following  seven  out  of  the  ten  recommenda- 
tions were  adopted: 

1.  There  should  be  an  educational  cam- 
paign in  church  and  civic  groups  for  stan- 
dards of  moral  and  civic  decency,  urging 
parents  to  set  an  example  by  staying  away 
from  places  that  conduct  indecent  entertain- 
ment; 

2.  Pledge  young  people  to  return  home  by 
midnight; 

3.  Agitate  for  midnight  closing; 

4.  Insist  on  enforcement  of  laws  and  that 
judges  "stand  pat"  on  their  imposition  of 
sentences  with  especial  emphasis  on  enforce- 
ment of  laws  concerning  minors; 

5.  Eliminate  nude  acts  in  shows; 

6.  Urge  all  religious  and  civic  groups  to 
work  through  their  State  organizations  for 
these  objectives; 

7.  Encourage  church  and  civic  groups  to 
co-operate  with  character-building  institu- 
tions and  youth  groups  in  providing  ade- 
quate opportunities  for  wholesome  recre- 
ation and  entertainment. 


Clergymen  Plan  to  Combat  Crime 

What  part  should  clergymen  play  in  as- 
sisting local  officers  to  prevent  crime?  This 
question  was  discussed  recently  by  repre- 
sentative Capital  District  ministers  in  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Albany,  New  York.  More  than 
one  hundred  ministers  have  consented  to 
become  members  of  a  League  to  prevent 
crime.    It  is  a  national  organization. 

The  achievement  of  the  League  in  focusing 
public  attention  on  gambling  conditions  in 
certain  parts  of  Westchester  county  and  the 
clean-up  which  followed,  were  cited.  It  was 
explained  that  the  policy  of  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  League,  incorporated  in 
New  Jersey  and  active  for  some  time  in  that 
State,  in  Florida,  and  elsewhere,  is  to  attack 
the  local  crime  situation  through  the  regular 
channels  of  law  enforcement. 

Certainly  crime  prevention  is  better  than 
crime  punishment.  But  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent crime  is  through  the  teaching  of  prac- 
tical religion,  such  as  is  done  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Church. 

Liberalizing  a  Faith 

Pope  Pius  IX  declared  not  long  ago  that 
"those  who  are  in  invincible  ignorance  of  our 
most  holy  religion  [that  is,  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith],  but  who  observe  carefully 
the  natural  law,  and  the  precepts  graven 
upon  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  who  being 
disposed  to  obey  God  lead  an  honest  and 
upright  life,  may,  aided  by  the  light  of  divine 
grace,  attain  to  eternal  life." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  certainly 
liberalizing  the  rules  of  the  organization. 
One  writer  suggests  that,  maybe,  the  Pope 
regards  all  men  as  in  some  way  belonging  to 
the  "soul  of  the  Church."  But  what  of  the 
law  of  baptism  laid  down  by  Christ  himself? 
Is  that  abrogated  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  upright,  but  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Church?  And  if  this  law  can  be  abrogated 
in  the  case  of  such  persons,  why  should  it  be 
held  to  in  all  other  cases? 

The  teachings  of  Joseph  Smith  are  far  more 
consistent.  He  declared,  with  Jesus,  that  all 
men  may  be  saved,  but  that  they  must  obey 
the  same  identical  laws  of  the  spiritual  world. 
If  they  do  not  obey  these  laws  in  the  flesh 
(baptism,  for  instance),  they  must  do  so  in 
the  spirit  world.  The  laws  are  universal  and 
must  be  adhered  to  by  all.. 

At  all  events,  this  liberalizing  of  the  faith 
so  as  to  cover  the  case  of  the  non-church 
member,  is  a  confession,  though  in  the  wrong 
direction,  to  the  rule  of  consistency.  But  it 
breaks  down  the  Christian  standard,  so  far  as 
concerns  such  initiatory  principles  as  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  and  repentance. 


"BOILERPLATE  TEACHING" 

By  Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson 

Recently   I   received   a  bundle   of  news-  We  say  what  is  being  said.     We  take  up 

papers  from  our  local  office.     They  were  this  or  that  current  philosophy.     In  other 

from  small  towns  scattered  throughout  the  words,  our  replica  can  be  found  in  any  town 

State.  in  the  State. 

"Now,"  I  told  myself,  "I  shall  find  any  Getting  away  from  that,  putting  ourselves 

number  of  human  interest  items  and  historical  into  our  teaching,  isn't  as  hard  as  it  sounds, 

material.     I  shall  know  what  distinguishes  Remembering  there  is  a  distinctive  pattern  in 

each    little    town    from    every    other    little  each  child  as  well  as  teacher  will  help.  Know 

town."  that  within  each  pupil  is  the  material  out 

Imagine  my  surprise  and  chagrin  when  I  of  which  personalities  are  built, 

found  the  inside  of  the  papers  were  identical.  Writing  out  your  general  aim  of  teaching 

Not  only  were  the  "funnies"  the  same,  but  as  well  as  the  aim  for  each  Sunday's  lesson 

there  was  the  same  serial,  the  same  pictures,  is  one  of  the  best  helps.     It  will  bring  you 

same   odd   bits    of   information.      In   other  back   when   you    forget   you   are   teaching 

words  "boilerplate"  bought  from  the  same  children,  not  facts.     Studying  the  interests 

syndicate.     Beyond  a  column  of  personals,  of  the  class  to  find  an  effective  method  of 

there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  the  paper  approach  is  another.    Any  method  consistent 

as  coming  from  any  particular  locality.  with  Christian  conduct  is  legitimate. 

One  paper  was  different.    One  knew  when  Having    courage   to   put    a   method   into 

he  laid  it  aside  that  it  was  the  work  of  one  operation   after  it   has    been   conceived,   is 

particular    staff   written    for    its    particular  getting  away  from  boilerplate.    To  give  up 

paper.      Probably   for    that   reason   it   was  a  hard  earned  idea  under  certain  circum- 

noticeably  larger  than  the  others.     I   hap-  stances  is  doing  the  same, 

pened  to  know  that  the  town  where  it  was  Not  to  be  afraid  of  labor  is  the  best  method 

published  was  average  in  size.     So  the  dif-  of  all.    To  make  teaching  original  and  last- 

ference  was  not  in  the  situation  nor  in  the  ing  requires  effort  and  hard  work.  It  requires 

presence  nor  absence  of  news  but  in  the  prayerful  vigilance.     But  like  the  distinctive 

handling — that  is — the  usual  things  plus  hard  newspaper,  it  brings  striking  results  and  those 

work.  results  will  gather  unto  themselves  other  and 

I  think  some  Sunday  School  teachers  are  more  far-reaching  consequences, 

too  much  inclined  to  do  boilerplate  teaching.  Jesus  taught  as  befitted  the  occasion.    He 

There  are  so   few  class  rooms  that  show  did  many  things  that  shocked  the  letter-true 

distinguishing  traits.    True,  our  teaching  ma-  law-livers.     How  often  He  said  or  did  just 

terial  comes  largely  from  the  same  master  one  thing  and  the  person  to  be  taught  made 

source  but  need  we  restrict  ourselves  just  to  the  application  himself.    As  with  the  writing 

that?    It  is  true,  too,  that  all  we  have  to  teach  on  the  sand.     There  was  no  theorizing,  no 

has  been  taught  again  and  again,   but  did  stating  of  the  law  of  rewards  and  punish- 

originality  of  setting  ever  destroy  the  beauty  ments  but  the  woman  got  the  lesson.    Of  that 

of  a  gem?  I'm  sure. 

Just  what  is  originality  in  teaching?  Carlyle  »  ♦  » 

says,  'The  merit  of  originality  is  not  novelty  WHQ   WHISPERS  j^   SUNDAY 

but  sincerity!      and  Goethe   says,      If   you  •  SCHOOL 

would  create  somethinq  you  must  first   be  „     ^       ,«     ^-.,         r,  ,  . 

something."  BV  Dorothy  ClaPP  Robinson 

To  me  the  first  means  adapting  the  subject  "Not  I,"  said  the  Superintendent,  "I  have 

matter  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  class  everything  ready  by  five  to  ten." 

to  be  taught.    To  say,  "This  class  is  my  par-  "Not  I,"  said  the  Secretary,  "If  I  must 

ticular  responsibility.    It  is  composed  of  Im-  know  anything,  I  write." 

.mortal  Souls.    To  me  is  given  the  privilege  "Not  I,"  said  the  Chorister,  "The  organist 

of  guiding  them  over  one  small  section  of  and  I  do  our  planning  during  the  week." 

Life's  highway.    Whether  they  want  to  be  "Not  I,"  said  the  Bishop,  "I  do  not  believe 

guided  or  not  is  beside  the  point.     Shall  I  in  it." 

furnish  them  with  facts  and  statistics  about  "Not  I,"  said  the  Gospel  Doctrine,  "The 

this  journey  they  are  pursuing,   or  shall   I  idea!" 

prayerfully,     vividly     develop     their     own  "Not  I,"  said  the  Gospel  Message,  "I  am 

powers  so  that  they  may  recall  it  when  the  not  in  the  least  concerned  about  last  night's 

test  comes?"  dance." 

As  to  Goethe's  quotation — In  the  begin-  "Not    I,"    said   the   Church   History,    "I 

ning,  individuals  were  created — individuals,  merely  shove  occasionally." 

Yet   from  birth  we  have  tried  to  rub  out  "We  do,"  said  the  Primary,  "but  then  we 

the  stamp.     We  wear  what  is  being  worn.  are  such  imitators." 


THE   KIRTLAND   TEMPLE 

(The  first  Temple  dedicated  to  the  Lord  in  this  Dispensation) 

Built  in  dark  days  of  trouble  and  distress, 

'Twas  God's  own  plan  His  faithful  Saints  to  bless. 

Though  few  in  numbers  and  in  direst  need 

They  knew  if  God  would  help  they  would  succeed. 

No  sacrifice  too  great  to  build  a  place 

Where  He  would  come  to  bless  the  human  race. 

Proud  Satan  knew  their  plans  and  worked  with  zeal 

To  blast  their  hopes — his  mighty  pow'r  to  feel. 

In  the  wide  world  was  not  a  place  prepared 

Where  God's  own  Son  might  find  earth's  blessings  shared. 

So,  rich  in  faith,  these  Saints,  though  oft  unfed, 

Devised  a  place  where  He  might  lay  His  head. 

For  nearly  three  long  years  they  labored  hard, 

While  fiends  stood  by  the  Lord's  work  to  retard. 

Their  faith  and  works  at  last  came  to  a  close: 

With  God's  blest  help  they  triumphed  o'er  their  foes. 

And  when  the  day  of  dedication  came 

The  Holy  Spirit  burned  there  as  a  flame; 

Angelic  beings  from  the  throne  of  grace 

Were  seen  by  many  in  that  holy  place. 

A  mighty  wind,  like  that  on  Pentecost, 

Rushed  through  the  house,  and  rested  on  the  host. 

E'en  those  outside  came  running  thitherward, 

Attracted  by  bright  light  and  strange  sounds  heard. 

And  so  upon  this  House  God  placed  His  seal 

In  such  a  way  that  all  the  Saints  could  feel. 

A  few  days  after  came  the  risen  Lord, 

Where  He  by  chosen  ones  was  much  adored. 

The  Temple  was  accepted  in  His  name, 

And  later  other  ancient  worthies  came, 

Who  brought  the  keys  that  they  aforetime  held, 

That  all  in  one  in  latter  days  would  weld. 

Ere  two  short  years  had  passed  the  old-time  hate 

Burst  into  flame  again — would  not  abate; 

The  Saints  were  forced  to  leave  the  House  of  God 

And  pass  once  more  beneath  the  tyrant's  rod. 

The  house  still  stands  in  old  Ohio  State, 

A  relic  of  the  past — such  is  its  fate. 

Its  glory  has  departed;  and  no  more 

Does  God  acclaim  it  as  He  did  of  yore. 

Who  knows  but  in  the  changing  laws  of  fate 
A  change  may  come  unto  that  House  sedate; 
Mayhap  the  kin  of  those  who  drove  the  Saints 
May  come  and  ask  to  wipe  away  the  taints — 
To  beautify  and  strengthen  its  worn  walls 
And  make  it  lovely  in  its  rooms  and  halls. 
When  the  day  comes — pray  heaven  that  it  may — 
'Twill  be  a  joy  and  pride  of  latter  day. 

— David  R.  Lyon, 
March,  1937. 
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FROM  THE  DESK  OF  THE 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENCY 


HONOR  TO  DR.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

The  January  Towne  and  Country  Review, 
published  in  London,  in  its  special  biograph- 
ical section  devoted  considerable  space  to 
the  United  States  Senator  from  Utah,  Elbert 
Duncan  Thomas.  It  speaks  of  his  boyhood, 
his  youthful,  his  dramatic  experience  in  his 
father's  "barnacle,"  of  his  marriage  to  Edna 
Harker,  his  mission  to  Japan,  his  University 
experience,  his  life  in  the  Far  East,  his  book, 
"Chinese  Political  Thought,"  and  his  work 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  foreign  relations, 
including  his  authorship  of  the  neutrality 
bill. 

We  appreciate  Dr.  Thomas's  membership 
on  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board, 
and  his  service  in  representing  us  whenever 
and  wherever  his  duties  call  him  near  one  of 
our  Sunday  Schools. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PLAY    . 

A  number  of  our  Sunday  Schools  have 
reported  success  in  presenting  the  Chist- 
mas  play  outlined  in  the  October  Instruc- 
tor. Miss  Rhea  Hepler  of  Tremonton, 
Utah,  reports  that  two  presentations  were 
given  there- — one  in  the  morning  and  a  repe- 
tition at  night  at  the  Bishop's  request.  Four 
scenes  were  painted  and  costumes  and  prop- 
erties were  in  accordance  with  the  period. 
Special  lighting  system  made  it  very  effective. 

Sister  Hepler  thought  that  while  this  type 
of  play  was  very  effective,  it  was  too  expen- 
sive for  wards  of  limited  budget. 


CHANGE  IN  QUARTERLIES 

On  account  of  new  government  regulations 
there  has  been  a  change  made  in  the  form  of 
our  lesson  quarterlies.  It  seems  we  are  not 
privileged  in  these  bulletins  to  use  the  word 
"lessons"  or  to  give  dates.  Therefore  the 
subject  titles  only  are  given. 

For  the  schedule  of  Sundays  on  which  the 
lessons  are  to  be  presented  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consult  The  Instructor,  which  will 
contain  the  desired  information.  This  is  an 
additional  reason  why  every  teacher  should 
have  The  Instructor. 

TARDINESS 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  when  a  Sun- 
day School  member  is  tardy.  According  to 
the  Sunday  School  standard,  if  one  is  not  in 
attendance  at  10  o'clock  he  is  tardy. 
That  ought  not  to  cause  much  discussion. 
The  teachers,  of  course,  ought  to  be  at  their 
prayer  meeting  if  there  is  one,  and  in  any 
event  should  be  in  the  classes  five  minutes 
before  the  opening,  but  the  general  rule  for 
tardiness  is  as  stated. 

THE  NEW  PLAN  GOING  WELL 

Stakes  that  have  already  put  into  effect 
the  new  Priesthood-Sunday  School  plan  re- 
port very  satisfactory  results.  They  like  it 
better  than  the  old  system.  They  find  that 
it  is  not  so  formidable  as  it  looks  on  paper. 
It  will  work  out  successfully  for  those  who 
have  the  right  attitude. 

Let  the  Sunday  Schools  be  an  example 
in  following  the  instructions  of  our  leaders. 
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METHOD  TO  ENCOURAGE  TWO- 
AND-A-HALF-MINUTE  TALKS 

Superintendent  A.  M.  Steed  o£  the  Long 
Beach  Stake  reports  a  unique  method  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  and  dependability  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  giving  the  two-and-a- 
half-minute  talks.  In  the  Santa  Ana  School 
a  frame  was  made  at  first  to  hold  all  the  talks 
from  January  1st  to  June  30,  1836.  On  July 
1st  another  pad  was  prepared  and  the  names 
of  those  giving  the  talks  were  written  there- 
on. Not  one  failure  occurred  during  this  six 
months'  period.  Each  talk  was  well  pre- 
pared and  given  in  a  fine  manner  by  pupils 
selected  from  the  Church  History  to  the 
Missionary  departments.  As  a  result  of  this 
method  Santa  Ana  led  the  Long  Beach  Stake 
in  preparation  and  delivery  of  these  talks. 
A  copy  of  the  six  months'  record  is  here 
shown. 


2>i  MINUTE  TALK? 

Sunday  School- vantaAna, Calif? 

==  LONG  B£AC«     STAK.4  == 


Lynn    Steed 

Betty  McCal| 

JULY  5 

£d  itfi  Mae  Patterson 

Gjoria    ICeiser 

JULY   12 

Lafaye  Steed 

Phyllis  Brockbank 

JULY  19 

Gloria    K,eiser 

Lynn   £teed 

JULY  26 

LaRue  Alexander 

Bessie  Buries 

AUCx2 

Melba  Lee 

Paul  Francis 

Aug..  9 

Sam  Francis 

La  Rue  Alexander 

Auovlfc 

Marion  Clark 

Dick  Stoddard 

AUG..23 

Phyllis  Brockbank 

Marion   Clark 

AUG30 

Venice  Martin 

LaFaye   Steed 

Sept  fe 

Ivan  Lee 

Norma  Fdv/ards 

Sept.  13 

fern  Francis 

Fdvin  Paulson 

Sept.20 

8ettyJuneTrusty 

Joe  Patterson 

Sept.  27 

JJazel  Martin 

Reese  Crocket 

Oct.  4 

Ileene  Steed 

DeVsre  Rasimtwen 

Oct.  II 

fcutb  Cee 

Raymond  Miller 

Oct.  18 

Florence  Moulton 

Samuel  francis 

Oct.  25 

tFPie  Burrows 

Floy  Ivy 

Nov.   1 

Dorothy  Rvssman 
Vade  Choate 

Cuflene  Jensen 

Nov.  8 

Zerta  Fae  Peck- 

Nov.  15 

Betty  Allen 

Elder  LJ.Vaurfhn 

Nov.  22 

Jiminie  Wilson 

Sr.  Sarah  koster 

Nov  29 

tthel  Wilde 

Gordon  Wilson 

Dec.  6 

La  Rue  Alexander 

Frank  Walker 

Dec. 13 

Beth  Francis 

William  Caps 

Dec.2o 

.Emily  Bouchard 

BishopJ.R.5andstrom 

Dec.  27 

TWO-AND-A-HALF-MINUTE  TALKS 
IIL  WHAT  TO  TALK  ABOUT 

When  a  person  is  invited  to  address  an 
audience,  one  of  the  first  questions  to  enter 
his  mind  is  "What  shall  I  talk  about."  If 
he  is  inexperienced  he  usually  begins  his 
preparation  by  going  to  books  and  magazines 
in  search  for  facts  with  which  to  build  his 
speech,  often  to  become  discouraged  in  his 
efforts  to  discover  something  worth  listening 
to.  Such  a  procedure  as  a  rule  does  not 
lend  itself  to  effective  speaking. 

Speakers  should  begin  their  preparation 
by  exploring  their  own  minds  for  ideas  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  Ideas  and  prob- 
lems that  we  all  live  with  are  usually  the  most 
interesting.  A  new  point  of  view  or  ap- 
plication of  an  old  thought  is  always  chal- 
lenging. Illustrations  taken  from  the  lives 
of  characters  the  audience  know  and  love 
are  always  attractive. 

Sunday  school  pupils  can  get  enough  in- 
formation from  the  discussions  of  most  any 
Sunday  School  lesson  with  which  to  build 
their  two-and-one-half-minute  speeches. 
The  things  that  are  said  in  Sunday  School 
classes  are  often  thoughts  which  can  be  ar- 
ranged into  very  interesting  public  addresses. 
In  fact  the  principles  of  the  gospel  as  they 
are  brought  out  in  your  own  classes  each 
Sunday  are  choice  morsels  with  which  to 
build  a  speech  for  any  religious  occasion. 

If  speakers  would  learn  to  talk  about  the 
things  they  are  interested  in  and  understand, 
they  would  have  less  difficulty  in  preparing 
their  talks.  "Keep  within  the  scope  of  your 
own  experience  as  you  search  for  speaking 
materials"  is  the  advice  of  one  outstanding 
author  on  the  subject.  Not  until  after  you 
have  taken  the  message  of  your  talk  from 
your  own  mind  and  have  built  your  outline 
from  thoughts  and  experiences  familiar  to 
you,  should  you  go  to  the  books  for  sup- 
plemental material.  Give  to  the  audience 
your  own  convictions.  Build  your  thoughts 
upon  ideas  taken  from  daily  life,  or  class 
discussions,  and  support  and  illustrate  your 
messages  by  using  examples  gleaned  from 
the  lives  of  characters  or  from  situations  the 
audience  can  appreciate,  and  you  will  often 
find  little  need  for  much  research  for  addi- 
tional facts  and  ideas  for  any  given  speech. 
The  experiences  of  daily  life  and  the  worthy 
thoughts  one  reads  and  hears  each  day,  when 
carefully  preserved  so  as  not  to  be  forgotten 
when  needed,  furnish  the  best  substance  for 
public  speakers.  Great  speakers  are  always 
on  the  alert  as  they  converse,  read,  work, 
and  play,  for  thoughts  and  materials  for 
their  future  orations. 
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MOTHERS'    DAY   PROGRAM 


The  Mothers'  Day  program  suggested  for 
this  year  will  feature  the  mothers  of  the  pres- 
idents of  the  Church  and  a  eulogy  to  their 
memory,  spoken  by  their  sons. 

In  a  series  of  nine  tableaux,  the  mother 
of  each  president  with  her  son  at  a  young 
age  appear  upon  a  raised  platform  capable 
of  holding  two  people  and  elevated  so  as  to 
allow  all  to  see  the  characters. 

The  son  while  in  the  tableau  with  his 
mother  then  recites  a  statement  he  made  dur- 
ing his  life  of  his  love  and  appreciation  of 
his  mother.  These  verses  will  be  chosen 
and  published  in  the  next  issue  of  The  In- 
structor, 

The  first  tableau,  the  nativity,  picturing 
the  Christ  child  and  his  mother  Mary  is  most 
symbolic  of  great  motherhood.  This  tab- 
leau will  introduce  the  spiritual  theme  de- 
sired in  the  program. 

The  last  tableau  will  represent  a  mother 
of  today  and  a  son  of  today.  The  reading 
by  the  boy  will  bring  the  tribute  to  mother 
direct  to  each  and  every  mother  in  the  Sun- 
day School  today  with  a  challenge  to  each 
boy  and  girl. 

In  Sunday  Schools  where  a  stage  and  cur- 
tain are  available,  each  episode  should  be 


complete  in  and  of  itself.  Music  by  the  or- 
gan as  a  background  will  be  suggested.  The 
characters  should  be  in  costume  true  to  their 
time  and  habit. 

If  only  a  raised  platform  is  available,  the 
characters  in  each  tableau  may  enter  and 
exit  with  processional  music.  Be  sure  the 
mother  dominates  the  picture  produced  by 
the  tableaux. 

The  tableaux  are  as  follows: 

Tableau  One.   Mary  and  the  babe,  Jesus. 

Tableau  Two.   Lucy  Mack  Smith  and  Jo- 


Nabby  Howe  Young  and 
Agnes  Taylor  Taylor  and 


seph,  her  son. 

Tableau  Three. 
Brigham,  her  son. 

Tableau  Four, 
her  son  John. 

Tableau  Five.    Beulah  Thompson  Wood- 
ruff and  Wilford  her  son. 

Tableau  Six.    Rosetta  L.  Pettibone  Snow 
and  Lorenzo  her  son. 

Tableau  Seven.  Mary  Fielding  Smith  and 
Joseph  her  son. 

Tableau   Eight.    Rachel   Ridgeway   Ivins 
Grant  and  Heber  her  son. 

Tableau  Nine.    A  mother  of  today  and  a 
son  of  today. 


am, 


This  class,  in  the  Parker  Ward  Sunday 
School,  Yellowstone  Stake,  with  the  help 
of  the  letters  suggested  by  the  General  Board, 
was  among  the  first  to  collect  100%  of  the 
Dime  Fund  for  1936.  We  commend  these 
young  people  for  their  loyalty  to  the  cause. 
Roal  B.  Muir  is  superintendent. 


novo 


By  Christie  Lund 

I  know,  I  know  there  is  a  God, 

For  oh,  if  there  were  not 
How  could  the  springtime  bloom  again 

How  could  the  winter  be  forgot. 

How  could  the  laughter  bubble  up 
When  bitter  tears  have  tried; 

How  could  grieved  mothers  smile  again 
When  babies,  small,  have  died. 

How  could  the  beaten  soul  of  man 
Keep  straining  toward  the  light, 

Unless  there  was  a  God  to  set 
His  star  against  the  night. 


"~o> 
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SACRAMENTAL  GEM  FOR  MAY,  1937 
(Deserct  Sunday  School  Songs,  No*  281) 

Again  we  meet  around  the  board 
Of  Jesus,  our  redeeming  Lord; 

With  faith  in  His  atoning  blood. 
Our  only  access  unto  God. 
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Spiritual  ^Insight 


One  day  the  celebrated  English  artist,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  putting 
some  finishing  touches  on  one  of  his  great  pictures.  A  friend  happened  in  and 
remarked : 

"I  can't  see  in  nature  the  colors  you  are  putting  on." 

"Don't  you  wish  you  could?"  the  artist  replied  meaningly. 

The  real  artist  with  his  intensified  sense  of  the  beautiful,  discovers  and 
glorifies  for  us. the  hidden  elements  of  beauty,  and  enables  us  to  see  the  charm- 
ing things  he  sees.  So  the  real  teacher  of  religion  feels  and  glorifies  the  deep 
things  of  the  Spirit,  intensifies  our  spiritual  insight;  and  gives  us  the  power  to 
see  the  glory  of  God's  exalting  purposes  in  the  world.— Nephi  Jensen. 


SECRETARIES 


Albert  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


KEEPING   SUNDAY   SCHOOL   ROLLS 
UNDER  THE  NEW  PRIESTHOOD- 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PLAN 

The  new  Priesthood- Sunday  School  plan 
makes  necessary  the  adoption  of  a  few  new 
plans  for  keeping  Sunday  School  rolls  and 
compiling  Sunday  School  records.  The 
general  principle  that  the  rolls  and  records 
must  reveal  the  facts  should  be  strictly  ob- 
served." 

The  rolls  of  departments  unaffected  by  the 
recent  changes  in  class  periods  should  be 
marked  as  heretofore,  no  change  in  the  pro- 
cedure or  roll  is  necessary  with  respect  to 
these  departments. 

Since  members  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood 
quorums  will  every  Sunday  of  the  month 
study  Sunday  School  lessons  for  a  part  of 
the  time  and  will  remain  in  the  ward  every 
Sunday,  the  regular  class  roll  should  be 
marked  showing  attendance  of  these  boys  at 
the  Sunday  School  classes  every  Sunday. 
This  will  apply  whether  the  boys  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  meet  apart  from  the  girls 
for  a  part  or  all  of  the  hour  and  five  minute 
period.  The  Sunday  School  class  rolls  will 
of  course  show  the  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance of  girls  of  the  A,  B,  and  C  department 
classes  as  heretofore. 

New  rules  must  be  adopted  for  marking 
the  rolls  of  the  Missionary  Training  and 
Gospel  Doctrine  classes  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  the  month,  however.  On  this  Sunday 
when  the  monthly  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
meetings  are  held  the  members  of  the  Gospel 
Doctrine  classes  who  leave  the  ward  to 
attend  these  meetings  in  other  wards  should 
be  marked  excused  on  the  roll  of  their  home 
Sunday  School.  They  should  be  counted 
among  the  visitors  at  the  school  whose  open- 
ing exercises  they  attend  at  the  place  where 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  quorum  is  held 
on  the  last  Sunday. 

The  effect  of  the  application  of  this  rule 
may  result  in  some  schools  showing  a  de- 
crease in  attendance  of  regular  members  of 
the  Gospel  Doctrine  classes  on  the  last 
Sunday,    but    if    members    of    Melchizedek 


quorums  from  other  wards  attend  these 
schools  for  the  opening  exercises  on  the 
last  Sunday,  to  be  present  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  their  quorums  to  be  held  in  that 
ward,  the  ward  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
attendance  of  these  visitors  and  may  show 
their  attendance  among  the  visitors  reported 
present. 

In  any  event,  within  the  stake  a  process 
of  equalization  will  be  at  work.  The  sta- 
tistics will  show  a  shifting  of  attendance  from 
Sunday  School  classes  on  the  last  Sunday  be- 
tween the  wards  but  when  the  statistics  of 
the  stake  are  taken  into  consideration  as  a 
whole,  the  total  attendance  at  Sunday  School 
classes  should  show  no  change  in  the  last 
Sunday  over  the  other  Sundays  of  the  month. 

The  statistical  section  of  the  minute  book 
and  on  the  monthly  report  for  the  last  Sunday 
of  the  month  should  therefore  report  the 
facts.  The  roll  books  themselves  will  show 
the  excused  marks  for  all  members  of  the 
Gospel  Doctrine  classes  who  go  from  their 
home  Sunday  School  class  to  another  school 
in  the  stake  to  attend  the  monthly  quorum 
meeting.  The  members  from  other  wards 
coming  into  the  ward  should  be  counted  as 
visitors  on  the  records  of  the  ward  whose 
opening  exercises  they  attend  on  the  last 
Sunday. 

The  teacher  of  the  Gospel  Doctrine  De- 
partment women's  class,  on  the  last  Sunday, 
even  if  he  or  she  serves  on  that  one  Sunday 
each  month  and  no  other,  should  be  given 
credit  for  presence  on  the  officers  and 
teachers  roll  every  Sunday  he  or  she  at- 
tends even  though  the  individual  may  be  in- 
active as  a  teacher  on  the  other  Sundays. of 
the  month  or  may  be  attending  class  only  as 
a  member.  This  teacher  should  be  marked 
absent  or  excused  of  course  if  he  or  she 
does  not  attend  on  other  Sundays  of  the 
month.  This  teacher  should  be  enrolled  as 
a  regular  Sunday  School  teacher  and  counted 
as  enrolled  with  the  statistics  of  every  Sun- 
day School  session  of  the  month.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter  this  teacher  will  likely  serve 
every  Sunday  in  most  cases  as  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  Gospel  Doctrine  class. 


"History  should  be  guided  by  strict  truth*  and  worthy  actions  require 
nothing  more/' — Pliny  the  Younger, 


LIBRARIES 


General  Board  Committee:     A.  Hamer  Reiser,  Chairman; 
Horace  H.  Cummings  and  T-  Albert  Hooper 


ADDITIONAL  BOOK  LISTS 

Additions  to  the  book  lists   of  teaching 
materials  recently  published  in  the  following 
departments  have  been  requested: 
Book  of  Mormon* 

Dictionary  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  ( Rey- 
nolds, Price  $1.50) . 

Introduction   to   the  Study  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon   (Sjodahl,  $2.50). 

Messages  and  Characters  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon   {Evans,  $2.95). 

The  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  ( Rey- 
nolds, price  $2.50). 

Why  I  Believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to 
be  the  Word  of  God  (Tract,  10c). 

Book  of  Mormon  Chart  (Reynolds).    An 
excellent  visualization  of  the  contents  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  (Price  $2.00). 
Old  Testament. 

Lands  and  Leaders  of  Israel  (Dalby). 

Story  of  the  Old  Testament  (Washburn). 

Some   Suggestions   for   Latter-day    Saint 
Missionaries  (Deseret  News  Press). 

Problems   of    Youth    (Tanner   and   Ben- 
nion ) . 

Looking   in    on    Greatness    (Tanner   and 
Bennion ) . 

The  Man  of  Tomorrow  (C.  Richards). 

Backbone    (Claugh,   published  by  Angus 
and  Robertson,  Ltd.,  Sidney,  Australia). 

After  All  It's  Up  to  You   (Cheley)  pub- 
lisher W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Boston,  price  $1.50. 

The    Will    to    Win    (Cheley,    publisher 
Wilde  Co.,  Boston,  price  $1.50.) 
Gospel  Messages. 

Gospel  Doctrine  (Smith,  $2.00). 

Medical  Aspects  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
(Oaks,  price  $1,00). 

The  Return  to  Religion  (Link). 


Discourses  of  Brigham  Young  (Widtsoe, 
price  $2.50). 

Proof  of  M  or  monism  (Harrison  and 
Butts.  This  book  is  out  of  print.  Look  in 
public  and  private  libraries.) 

Prophecies  of  Joseph  Smith  ( Forest,  price 
$1.50). 

A  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church 
(Roberts). 

History  of  Utah  (Whitney).  Out  of 
print,  see  public  and  private  libraries. 

History  of  Utah  ( Bancroft ) .  Out  of  print, 
see  public  and  private  libraries. 

The  Social   Teachings   of  Jesus    (Kent). 

A  Religion  Worth  Having  (Thomas  Nix- 
on Carver).  Out  of  print,  see  public  and 
private  libraries. 

The  Articles  of  Faith  (Talmaqe,  price 
50c  to  $2.50). 

Moral  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
(M.  Bennion,  price  $1.00.) 

Vitality  of  Mormonism  (Talmage,  price 
$1.25.) 

Brigham  Young,  The  Man  and  His  Work 
(Nibley). 

Deseret  News  Church  Section,  May,  1936, 
Sept.  5,  1936. 

All  of  the  above  books  not  out  of  print 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Deseret  Book 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City. 

We  suggest  that  you  send  to  the  Book 
Company  for  its  price  list. 

From  Zion's  Printing  and  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 302  S.  Pleasant  St.,  Independence, 
Mo.,  a  price  list  of  Gospel  Tracts  and  Church 
publications  of  great  value  to  suit  the  Gospel 
Doctrine  class  can  be  obtained.  From  these 
lists  excellent  selection  can  be  made  of  books 
which  will  enrich  and  improve  any  library 
of  Gospel  literature. 


•+- 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

The  average  man  is  terrified  by  the  thought  of  making  a  speech.  I  discussed  this  the 
other  day  with  a  well-known  veteran  of  the  lecture  platform.  "You  should  not  think  of 
making  a  speech,"  he  said.  "Think  merely  that  you  are  talking  to  a  hundred  or  more  peo- 
ple instead  of  one  or  two.  Don't  worry  what  you  are  to  say.  No  one  will  remember 
details.  Do  you  ever  remember  the  details  of  the  speeches  you  hear?  Stand  up,  say  what 
you're  going  to  say,  and  then  say  it.  If,  in  ordinary  conversation,  you  tell  stories  about 
Pat  and  Mike,  tell  them  on  the  platform.  If  funny  stories  aren't  natural  to  you,  by  all 
means  avoid  them.  Avoid  anything  that  isn't  natural.  Be  yourself.  You  will  then  have 
an  interested  and  attentive  audience."  I  once  asked  Dr.  George  Vincent — one  of  the 
best  speakers  I  know— how  he  did  it.  "Well,  I  don't  really  know,"  he  said.  "All  I  can 
suggest  is  that  you  have  a  good  beginning  and  a  good  ending — and  keep  the  two  as  close 
together  as  possible," 
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The  Work  in  the  Swiss~German  Mission 

A  letter  from  Elder  Lloyd  C.  Pack,  Sunday 
School  Superintendent  of  the  Swiss-German 
Mission,  accompanying  the  annual  report  for 
1936,  speaks  enthusiastically  of  Sunday 
School  work  in  that  country.  He  says  that 
during  the  year  there  was  an  average  at- 
tendance of  visitors  in  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  mission  of  670,  364  of  whom  were  not 
members  of  the  Church.  570  of  those  en- 
rolled in  the  Sunday  Schools  are  likewise 
non-members,  making  a  total  of  934  friends 
in  attendance  in  our  Sunday  Schools  every 
Sunday. 

The  mission  has  introduced  Sunday  School 
leaflets  for  all  classes  instead  of  printing  the 
material  in  one  magazine,  and  while  at  first 
the  interest  in  them  was  slow,  during  the 
year  94%  carried  the  lesson  work  into  their 
classes.  The  teacher-training  work,  too,  has 
been  successful.  Brother  A.  N.  Merrill's 
book  on  "Better  Instruction"  was  the  text. 

Easter  Mothers'  Day,  Christmas  service 
and  Rally  Days  were  all  very  successful  in 
the  mission. 


We  congratulate  Brother  Pack  and  his 
associates  on  the  success  of  the  work  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

NOTES 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Eyring,  of  the  General  Board, 
attended  conference  of  the  New  York  Stake 
March  6th  and  7th  and  then  visited  a  num- 
ber of  branches  in  the  Eastern  States  Mis- 
sion under  sponsorship  of  President  Don  B. 
Colton;  also  the  Southern  States  under 
direction  of  President  LeGrand  Richards. 

General  Secretary,  A.  Hamer  Reiser  at^ 
tended  the  conference  of  the  Oahu  Stake, 
February  27-28,  and  later  visited  with  Sun-' 
day  School  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Mission.  He  was  scheduled  to  return 
to  the  mainland  leaving  Honolulu  March 
13th. 

The  Sunday  Schools  of  the  American 
Missions  are  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition  with  the  membership  steadily  in- 
creasing. 


BRAWLEY  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  IMPERIAL  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA  MISSION 

Superintendent,  Carl  Scow;  First  Assistant,  R.  B.  Coryell;  Second  Assistant,  Delbert  Lunceford; 

Secretary,  Gypsy  Holladay. 
Picture  taken  last  "Mothers'  Day,"  by  Elder  Earl  R.  Peck,  missionary.    50%  non-members 

of  the  Church. 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  1936-37 

Classes  started  October  11,  1936,  and  kept 
on  schedule  (see  September,  1936,  Instructor) 
will  complete  the  course  of  study  March  28th, 
1937.  Commencement  Exercises  should  follow 
the  April  Semi-Annual  Conference.  Classes  start- 
ed late  should  continue  until  the  course  of  study 
is  complete.  Some  classes  may  desire  to  continue 
beyond  the  regular  schedule.  It  is  suggested  that 
additional  topics  be  selected  from  the  following 
list: 

Optional  Topics 

1.  The  Nature  of  Learning. 

a.  Thorndike's  "laws  of  learning" — readiness, 
exercise,  and  effect. 

b.  The  conditioned  response. 

c.  Other    recognized    "factors,"    such    as    re- 
cency, frequency,  intensity,  etc. 

d.  Application    of    above    to    classroom    pro- 
cedure. 

e.  Application  of  above  to  child-training. 

2.  Individual  Differences. 

a.  In  intelligence. 

b.  In  physical  attributes. 

c.  In  spiritual  attributes. 

d.  Application  of  the  principle  in   classroom 
procedures. 

e.  Application  of  the  principle  in  child  training. 

3.  The  Psychology  of  the  Various  Age  Groups. 

a.  Childhood. 

b.  Adolescence. 

c.  Adulthood. 

d.  Appropriate  methods   for  each   group. 


References 

At  least  one  or  more  of  the  following  books 
will  be  found  in  any  school  or  public  library. 
The  index  will  likely  contain  items  listed  in  the 
outline  given  here.  The  titles  will  indicate  the 
appropriate  books  to  select  for  certain  topics. 

Baldwin  and  Stecher,  Psychology  of  the  Pre- 
School  Child  (Appleton),  1924. 

Benson,  Lough,  Skinner  and  West,  Psychology 
for  Teachers   (Ginn),  1926. 

Bolton,  Everyday  Psychology  for  Teachers 
(Scribner's)    1923. 

Bolton,  Adolescent  Education  (Macmillan), 
1931. 

Brooks,  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence 
(Houghton-Mifflin),  1929. 

Colvin  and  Bagley,  Human  Behavior  (Mac- 
millan), 1929. 

Gates,  Psychology  for  Students  of  Education 
(Macmillan),  1924. 

Hollingsworth,  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence 
(Appleton),  1928. 

Monroe,  De  Voss  and  Reagan,  Educational 
Psychology    (Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.),  1930. 

Norsworthy  and  Whitley,  The  Psychology  of 
Childhood  (Macmillan),  1933   (revised). 

Robinson  and  Robinson,  Readings  in  General 
Psychology. 

Skinner,  Gast  and  Skinner,  Readings  in  Educa- 
tional Psychology   (Appleton),  1926. 

Sandiford,  Educational  Psychology  (Longsman, 
Green  &  Co.),   1928. 

Thorndike,  Educational  Psychology  (Teachers* 
College),  1921. 
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Direction  of  Teacher-Training  Committee 


Notice:  The  1937  Three-Union  Meeting  plan  provides  for  sessions 
for  February,  March  and  either  April  or  May  (to  alternate  with  the 
Teacher  Training  Commencement  Exercises).  See  The  Instructor  for 
December,  January,  and  February. 
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SONG  NO.  262 

"On  One  and  All"  should  be  used  for 
study  purposes  in  the  April  Union  meet- 
ings and  presented  to  the  Sunday  School 
congregations  in  the  month  of  May* 


Appropriate  Sacrament  Music* 

The  sacrament  service  has  three  phases 
that  need  to  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
choristers  and  organists:  (1)  The  sacra- 
ment song  that  precedes  the  passing  of  the 
bread  and  water ;  (2)  the  sacrament  gem, 
and  (3)  the  organ  music  played  during  the 
passing  of  the  sacrament. 

The  Sacramental  Song* 

Obviously,  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  cer- 
tain song,  preceding  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  which  is  and  should  be  the  most 
impressive  part  of  the  opening  exercises  of 
our  Sunday  School,  is  to  help  those  in  at- 
tendance to  take  the  proper  attitude  toward 
this  ceremony.  There  are  relatively  few 
songs  suitable  to  this  particular  purpose. 
The  choristers  should,  therefore,  do  all  they 
can  to  bring  about  the  greatest  possible  vari- 
ation in  their  selection  of  sacramental  songs, 
so  that  a  few  of  the  best  sacramental  songs 
will  not  lose  their  interest  because  of  over- 
use. Since  the  number  of  good  sacramental 
songs  is  small,  we  are  under  the  greater 
obligation  to  use  all  we  have.  The  fol- 
lowing numbers  lend  themselves  very  well 
for  the  purpose  under  discussion:  19, 
26,  27,  33,  45,  47,  57,  70,  71,  73,  80,  92,  100, 
107,  110,  115,  131,  135,  140,  157,  167,  175, 
185,  187,  192,  213,  220,  229,  237,  247,  252, 
271,  281,  288,  291,  294. 

On  many  previous  occasions,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  chorister  should  do  all  in 
his  power  to  help  every  song  that  is  sung 
in  our  opening  and  closing  exercises  to  be- 
come a  real  contribution  to  the  worshipful 
spirit  of  these  assemblies.  This  injunction 
applies  with  the  greatest  force  to  the  con- 
ducting of  the  sacramental  song.  Its  rendi- 
tion should  be  entirely  undisturbed  by  shout- 
ed instructions,  undue  worrying  about  techni- 
calities, or  any  extraneous  or  distracting  in- 
fluences. 


Sacrament  Gem  Music* 

The  organist  should  be  particularly  careful 
in  the  playing  of  the  music  that  precedes  and 
follows  the  recitation  of  the  Sacramental 
Gem.  This  music  is  not  solo  music,  but  purely 
incidental  music.  By  this  is  meant  that  its 
principle  function  is  to  induce  a  certain  pre- 
requisite atmosphere  and  a  certain  desired 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  listeners.  It  should 
not  call  attention  to  itself,  for  it  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  This  music,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  music,  should  be  extremely 
well  prepared,  for  there  is  nothing  so  dis- 
turbing, especially  in  music  expected  to  cre- 
ate a  certain  mood  or  atmosphere,  as  the  for- 
getting of  a  sharp  or  flat,  or  other  incorrect 
readings.  As  soon  as  any  of  these  jarring 
slips  occur,  the  attention  of  the  listener  is  no 
longer  focused  on  the  content  of  the  words 
of  the  sacramental  gem,  but  is  drawn  to  the 
technicalities  of  the  accompanying  music. 
Evidently,  this  is  completely  contrary  to  the 
purpose  of  that  part  of  the  sacred  sacra- 
mental service. 

Sacramental  gem  music  should  not  be  bois- 
terous, but,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  be 
played  "so  softly  that  it  fails  to  be  heard 
easily.  In  either  case,  it  will  not  do  what  is 
expected  of  it.  The  Instructor  furnishes  a 
suitable  bit  of  music  each  month,  so  that 
Sunday  School  organists  never  need  to  be 
without  a  great  enough  supply  to  keep  that 
part  of  the  service  interesting  and  constantly 
fresh. 

All  that  has  been  said  above  concerning 
the  music  to  be  played  before  and  after  the 
sacramental  gem  could  be  said  about  music 
to  be  played  during  the  passing  of  the  sacra- 
ment. It,  too,  is  essentially  incidental.  It  is 
expected  to  create  the  proper  atmosphere 
and  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  those  present 
to  the  significance  of  the  passing  of  the  sac- 
rament and  not  toward  the  admiration  of  a 
beautiful  piece  of  music.  This  is  especially 
difficult  to  achieve,  since  sacramental  music 
must  not  become  conspicuous,  either  for  its 
presence,  or  for  its  absence.  It  should  be, 
in  this  respect,  like  our  bodily  health:  we 
hardly  ever  think  of  it  until  something  goes 
wrong  with  it.  When  our  health  is  perfect, 
we  never  give  it  a  thought.  It  would  be  ideal 
if  sacramental  music  could  be  played  so  that 
the    listeners    would    never    really    become 
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aware  of  it  as  music,  but  would  merely  feel 
its  influence  and  directing  power. 

From  the  above,  it  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent that  thorough  preparation  is  espe- 
cially necessary  for  sacramental  organ  music. 
Again,  sacramental  music  should  not  be  too 
loud  at  any  time.  When  it  is  too  soft  it  also 
fails  of  its  purpose.  Here,  we  should  warn 
against  the  over  use  of  the  Aeolian  Harp  stop 
of  two  foot  pitch,  not  because  there  is  any- 
thing essentially  wrong  with  the  use  of  this 
stop,  but  because  there  are  on  all  good  organs 
other  possible  soft  combinations  which  are 
good.  Certainly  the  tone  color  of  the  music 
played  during  the  passing  of  the  sacrament 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  artistic 
change  as  any  other  music.  A  soft  eight 
foot  Diapason  registration  would  be  very 
appropriate  for  sacramental  music,  as  would 
also  a  soft  four-foot  registration  played  one 
octave  lower. 

Improvisations  are  always  interesting  and 
can  be  used  with  good  effects  during  the 
passing  of  the  sacrament  when  played  by  a 
skilled  musician,  but  they  are  extremely 
dangerous  when  an  unskilled  musician  at- 
tempts them.  Most  improvisations  by  musi- 
cians of  little  training  are  too  monotonous 
and  lifeless  to  serve  any  good  purpose.  There 
are  many  pieces  available  in  albums  that  have 
been  recommended  previously  in  these  pages 
and  through  the  bulletins  of  the  Church 
Music  Committee,  such  as: 

Reed  Organ  Selections,  very  useful — O. 
Ditson. 

Fischer's  Album  for  Young  Organists  ( 100 
brief  pieces) — J.  Fischer. 

Reed  Organ  Player,  Walter  Lewis  (organ 
or  piano) — T.  Presser. 


Forty-Three  Organ  Voluntaries — Lorenziz. 

Organ  Voluntaries,   Alexander  Schreineier 
(in  preparation) — J.  Fischer. 

Gems  for  the  Organ,  Harry  Rowe  Sheeley 
— G.  Schirmer. 

Harker's  Harmonium  Collection  —  G. 
Schirmer. 

( Avoid  using  in  Church  the  operatic  pieces 
in  the  latter  two  books. ) 

Pieces  which  we  would  select  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  sacrament  should  be 
organlike,  not  pianistic  in  their  nature.  The 
sustained,  unpretentious  "Communions''  are 
particularly  suitable  for  our  purpose. 

All  Church  musicians  know  how  important 
it  is  to  select  appropriate  music  for  use  in 
connotations  foreign  to  the  significance  of 
the  sacramental  service.  So-called  "popular 
songs"  are  to  be  entirely  avoided,  no  matter 
how  attractive  they  may  be  in  their  own 
way  and  their  own  place.  Love  songs  and 
music  heard  in  places  of  amusement  should 
not  be  used  at  all. 

There  is  no  real  objection  to  playing  sac- 
rament songs  during  the  passing  of  the  bread 
and  water,  except  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
comparatively  few  good  sacramental  songs, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out  above.  For 
this  reason  the  use  of  these  few  good  sacra- 
ment songs  should  be  reserved  for  that  part 
of  the  service  where  they  can  be  used  as 
songs.  Unless  we  do  this  the  chorister  will 
find  himself  too  limited  in  his  choice  of  songs 
suitable  to  the  early  part  of  the  sacramental 
service. 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out,  perhaps,  that 
the  organ  is  the  best  instrument  with  which 
to  render  sacramental  music. 


MOTHER,  EVERY  DAY  I  LOVE  YOU  MORE 


Willy  Keske 
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Andante  Moderate 


1.  Moth  -  er,  Ev'   -  ry    day    I        love       you 

2.  Moth  -  er,  Here     I  bring  my      lit    -     tie 
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you  are  more  than    all     the      world        to  me. 

you  are  more  than    all     the      world        to  me. 
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SPECIAL  GIRLS'  CLASSES 

Ages  12  to  18 


(Note: — Where  housing  facilities  are  in- 
adequate to  take  care  of  the  separate  classes 
in  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  ages,  these  special 
lessons  for  girls,  twelve  to  eighteen  years, 
should  be  given  during  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood period. ) 

GENERAL  SUBJECT?  '  '^ 

WHY  DO  I  BELIEVE? 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  OUR 
MOTHERS 

Lesson  5*    May  2,  1937 

I.  What  our  Mothers  do  for  us: 

a.  In  a  social  way. 

b.  In  a  financial  way. 

c.  In  a  domestic  way. 

II.  What  we  may  do  for  our  Mothers: 

a.  In  the  home. 

b.  In  connection  with  social,  financial,  and 
religious  privileges. 

III.  Personal  testimonies  of  appreciation  of 
Mothers,   . 

(Note: — Members  of  the  class  should  be 
assigned  these  topics  long  enough  beforehand 
to  prepare  for  the  recitation.  Also  the  ma- 
terial presented  to  the  class  should  be  specific, 
not  general. 

May  9,  1937 
Mothers*  Day 


WHY  DO  I  BELIEVE  THAT  I  SHOULD 
ALWAYS  BE  REVERENT? 

Lesson  6*    For  May  16,  1937 

I.  For  Our  Heavenly  Father  and  His  Be- 
loved Son. 

a.  We   must   neither  worship  nor   serve 
any  other  god  (Ex.  20:3-5). 

b.  We  must  serve  Him  acceptably,  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear  (Heb.  12:28). 

c.  At  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall 
bow  and  every  one  that  nameth  the 
name  of  Christ  should  depart  from  in- 
iquity (Phil.  2:10;  II  Tim.  2:19). 

d.  We  must  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
in  vain,  but  be  careful  in  speaking  of 
Him  (Ex.  20:7;  Doc,  and  Cov.  sec.  63: 
61-64). 


e.  The  Melchizedek  Priesthood  was  so 
called  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  use  of 
the  name  of  Deity  ( Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec. 

107:4). 

f.  We  must  love  the  Lord  our  God  with 
all  our  heart  and  with  all  our  soul  and 
with  all  our  mind  (Matt.  22:37). 

II,  For  the  Priesthood. 

a.  The  Priesthood  is  the  authority  to  rep- 
resent God  upon  the  earth  (Doc.  and 
Cov.,  sec,  107). 

b.  Without  the  ordinances  and  authority 
of  the  Priesthood  the  power  of  godli- 
ness is  not  manifest  unto  men  in  the 
flesh;  and  without  it  no  man  can  see  the 
face  of  God  the  Father  and  live  (Doc. 
and  Cov.  134:20-22). 

III.  For  Our  Parents. 

a.  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee 
(Ex.  20:12). 

b.  "Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord:  for  this  is  right  (Eph.  6:1). 

c.  And  pleasing  unto  the  Lord  (Col.  3: 
20). 

IV.  For  Holy  Places. 

a.  The  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  put  off 
his  shoes,  for  he  stood  upon  holy 
ground  (Ex.  3:5). 

b.  He  also  required  the  children  of  Israel 
to  reverence  His  sanctuary  (Lev.  19: 
30). 

c.  And  the  Levites  to  sanctify  the  house 
of  the  Lord  (II  Chron.  29:5). 

d.  "Mine  house  shall  be  called  an  house 
of  prayer  for  all  people"  ( Isaiah  56:7) . 

e.  He  said  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith: 
"Let  this  house  be  built  unto  my  name 
that  I  may  reveal  mine  ordinances 
therein,  unto  my  people"  (Doc.  and 
Cov.  124:40). 

Suggestive  Truth* 

By  cultivating  reverence  for  the  Lord,  for 
the  Priesthood,  for  our  parents  and  for  sacred 
things,  we  become  stronger  mentally,  mor- 
ally, and  spiritually,  and  more  acceptable  to 
our  Heavenly  Father. 
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WHY  DO  I  BELIEVE  THAT  I  SHOULD 
ALWAYS  BE  HONEST? 

Lesson  7*    May  23,  1937 

Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbor. 

Outline* 

I.  A  Divine  Command. 

a.  We  should  be  honest  with  ourselves. 

b.  We  should  be  honest  with  God. 

c.  We  should  be  honest  with  our  fellows. 

"Thou  shalt  not  steal"    (Ex.  20:15; 
Luke  6:31). 

a.  Neither  the  goods  of  another. 

b.  Nor  his  good  name  (I  Peter  2: 

c.  "He  who  steals  my  purse  steals 
trash;  but  he  that  filches  from  me 
my  good  name,  robs  me  of  that 
which  not  enriches  him  and 
makes  me  poor  indeed." — Shake- 
speare. 

II.  In  Private  Life. 

a.  We  should  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
"An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God." 

1.  Don't  try  to  make  yourself  believe 
that  you  are  better  than  you  really 
are. 

2.  Don't  try  to  justify  your  failings  be- 
cause you  think  they  are  unknown 
to  others. 

3.  Don't  try  to  ease  your  conscience 
because  the  wrongs  done  by  you  are 
small  in  amount,  for  they  may  be 
large  in  principle. 

b.  We  should  be  sincere  and  scrupulously 
honest  with  God. 

1.  Pretending  to  be  only  what  we  are. 

2.  Doing  what  we  know  to  be  right. 

3.  Paying  an  honest  tithing  upon  our 
increase. 

c.  We  should  also  be  scrupulously  honest 
with  our  fellows  in  all  of  our  social,  re- 
ligious, commercial  and  political  inter- 
course and  dealings  with  them. 

1.  If  we  are,  our  lives  and  examples 
will  be  a  power  for  good  with  all 
who  know  us. 

2.  If  we  are  not,  we  are  liable  not  only 
to  come  to  grief  ourselves,  but  to 
lead  others  astray  by  our  unworthy 
examples. 

3.  And  thereby  bring  condemnation 
and   disgrace   upon   ourselves,    our 


kindred,  our  friends  and  our  Church, 
d.  Let  each  one  ask  himself  these  ques- 
tions : 

1.  What  acts  of  deceit,  hypocrisy,  or 
dishonesty  am  I  guilty  of? 

2.  Which  of  my  acts  causes  my  family 
or  neighbors  to  pity  or  despise  me? 

3.  Which  of  my  acts  teaches  my  chil- 
dren or  my  associates  to  be  insin- 
cere, untruthful,  or  dishonest? 

4.  If  guilty  of  any  of  these,  we  should 
repent. 

III.  In  Public  Life. 

a. We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  conduct 
in  public  life  as  in  private  life. 

1.  Public  position  is  a  public  trust. 

2.  It  is  granted  upon  confiaence  and  the 
confidence  must  not  be  betrayed. 

3.  The  rights  of  the  public  should  be 
most  jealously  guarded. 

4.  The  greater  the  publicity  the  larger 
the  number  of  people  who  will  be 
impressed  one  way  or  the  other  by 
our  example. 

Suggestive  Truth* 

By  being  honest  and  upright  in  all  our  deal- 
ings we  are  entitled  to  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  God  and  men. 


WHY  I  BELIEVE  I  SHOULD  PAY 
TITHING 

Lesson  8*     May  30,  1937 

Subject* 

Tithing. 

For  the  general  exercises,  the  teacher 
should  consult  with  their  choristers  and  sug- 
gest such  songs  as  may  be  appropriate. 

The  following  outline  should  be  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  combined  class. 

I.  Was  an  Ancient  Law  of  the  Church. 

a.  Abraham,  returning  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  kings,  paid  tithes  of  all  to  Mel- 
chizedek,  king  of  Salem,  who  was  the 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God  (Gen.  14; 
Heb.  7;  Alma  13:13-15). 

b.  Jacob  covenanted  with  the  Lord  that  of 
all  that  the  Lord  should  give  him  he 
would  surely  give  one-tenth  to  Him 
(Gen.  28:22). 

c.  The  law  of  tithing  was  also  given 
through  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel 
(Lev.  27:30-34). 

d.  The  children  of  Levi  were  given  all  the 
tenth  in  Israel  for  an  inheritance  for 
their  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (Num.  18:21-26;  Deut. 
14:22-24;  Mai.  3:8). 
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II.  A  Law  to  the  Present  Dispensation. 

a.  "Verily  it  is  a  day  of  sacrifice,  and  a 
day  for  the  tithing  of  my  people;  for 
he  that  is  tithed  shall  not  be  burned  ( at 
His  coming)"  (Doc.  and  Co  v.  64:23). 

b.  AH  of  the  surplus  properties  of  the 
Saints  are  required  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  as  the  beginning 
of  the  tithing  of  the  people;  thereafter, 
those  so  tithed  should  pay  one-tenth 
of  all  their  interest  annually,  as  a  stand- 
ing law  forever  (Doc.  and  Cov.  119: 
1-5). 

III.  Reward  for  Keeping  this  Law. 

a.  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house, that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine 
house,  and  prove  me  now  herewith, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not 
open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall 
not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.    And 


I  will  rebuke  the  devourer  for  your 
sakes,  and  he  shall  not  destroy  the 
fruits  of  your  ground;  neither  shall  your 
vine  cast  her  fruits  before  the  time  in 
the  field,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  (Mai. 
3:10-11;  III  Nephi  24:10-12). 

IV.  Punishment  for  Failure  to  Observe  this 

Law. 

a.  Those  who  do  not  keep  this  law  shall 
not  be  found  worthy  to  abide  among 
the  Saints. 

b.  And  if  the  Saints  do  not  observe  this 
law,  to  keep  it  holy,  the  land  of  Zion 
shall  not  be  a  land  of  Zion  unto  them 
(Doc.  and  Cov.  119:5-7). 

Suggestive  Truth* 

An  unselfish  observance  of  this  law  will 
entitle  us  to  the  protection  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  blessings  upon  our  efforts  in  rich 
abundance. 


"St  i&  moM  Jbh&Asdto  own  than  to  /mauve. 
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New  Testament,  Acts  20.35 


ARLETA  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  N.  W.  S.  MISSION 

Superintendent,  Leonard  Harriman;  First  Assistant,  Clarence  H.  Peterson; 

Second  Assistant,  Earl  Nelson. 

The  Arleta  Sunday  School  of  the  North  Western  States  Mission  shows  a  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation.  It  has  100  per  cent  subscription  to  the  Quartrely.  96  per  cent  Instructor,  collected 
100  per  cent  Dime  Fund,  had  wonderful  rally  days  and  the  Christmas  program  was  a  "huge 
success."  It  has  started  a  library  and  has  already  a  fine  collection  of  books,  charts  and  maps. 
A  successful  teacher-training  class  is  under  the  direction  of  Sister  Provost.  First  Assistant 
Superintendent  Clarence  H.  Peterson  writes  that  they  enjoy  ^  the  Quarterly  and  find  The 
Instructor  a  very  valuable  help.  "We  love  the  work,"  he  says,  "and  enjoy  success  and  happi- 
ness and  many  other  blessings  that  the  Lord  has  in  store  for  His  servants  in  His  cause." 


GOSPEL 


DOCTRINE 


For  Members  of  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  and  Men  and  Women  Over  20  Years  of  Age, 

,  Not  Otherwise  Assigned. 

General  Board  Committee:     Frederick  J.  Pack,  Chairman,  Mark  Austin,  Herbert  B.  Maw 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1937 

SPANISH  COLONIZATION  IN 
AMERICA 

Lesson  14*  For  Sunday,  May  2,  1937 

Text* 

Sunday  School  Lesson  (Quarterly) ,  Num- 
ber 14. 

Objective* 

Greed,  avarice,  exploitation  have  no  part 
in  Christian  conduct. 

Teacher's  helps. 

Frequent  use  of  the  map  will  aid  very  ma- 
terially in  teaching  this  lesson. 

The  teacher  will  find  additional  help  in 
almost  any  good  history  of  the  United  States; 
in  Prescott  s  Conquest  of  Mexico,  also  in 
Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru. 

For  the  teacher's  convenience,  there  is 
appended  herewith  a  brief  summary  of  Pizar- 
ro's  conquest  of  Peru. 

Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  accom- 
panied Balboa's  expedition  in  search  of  gold 
when  the  latter  discovered  the  Pacific  ocean 
in  1513. 

In  1524  he  and  a  Spanish  priest  fitted  out 
an  expedition  and  sailed  southward  from 
Panama  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Here  he 
learned  of  the  rich  empire  of  Peru,  and  re- 
turned to  Spain  to  secure  a  sufficient  force 
for  its  conquest. 

He  appealed  directly  to  the  sovereign,  who 
not  only  decorated  him  and  granted  him  a 
coat-of-arms,  but  accorded  him  the  right  of 
discovery  and  conquest,  also  the  title  of 
governor  of  the  province  to  be  captured. 

In  January  of  1531,  Pizarro  set  sail  with 
three  vessels  and  a  force  of  one  hundred 
eighty  soldiers  and  twenty-seven  horses. 

Upon  reaching  Peru  in  1532,  he  found 
that  a  civil  war  was  in  progress.  As  a  result 
of  deception  and  chicanery,  Pizarro  seized 
and  imprisoned  the  successful  combatant, 
Atahaulapa,  and  subsequently  released  him 
upon  payment  of  an  enormous  ransom.  Con- 
cerning this  matter  Xeres,  Pizarro's  secre- 
tary, writes: 

"Atabaliba  (Atahaulapa)  feared  that  the 
Spaniards  would  kill  him.  So  he  told  the 
governor  that  he  would  give  his  captors  a 


great  quantity  of  silver  and  gold.  The  gov- 
ernor asked  him:  'How  much  can  you  give, 
and  in  what  time?'  Atabaliba  said:  'I  will 
give  you  gold  enough  to  fill  a  room  22  feet 
long  and  17  feet  wide,  up  to  a  white  line 
which  is  half  way  up  the  wall'  The  height 
would  be  that  of  a  man's  stature  and  a  half. 
He  said  that,  up  to  that  mark,  he  would  fill 
the  room  with  different  kinds  of  golden 
vessels,  such  as  jars,  pots,  vases,  besides 
lamps  and  other  pieces.  As  for  silver,  he 
said  he  would  fill  the  whole  chamber  with  it 
twice  over.  He  undertook  to  do  this  in  two 
months." 

In  May  of  1533,  the  gold  and  silver  were 
melted.  News  of  Pizarro's  success  brought 
large  reinforcements  from  Spain,  and  Pizarro 
himself  was  made  a  marquis.  Later  civil  war 
again  broke  out  and  Pizarro  was  assassi- 
nated. 

Up  to  1603,  the  "King's  one-fifth"  from  the 
production  of  the  mines  amounted  to 
$300,000,000,  mostly  silver. 

At  present,  Peru  is  a  great  producer  of 
both  silver  and  copper.  For  a  description  of 
both  Mexico  and  Peru,  see  some  good  work 
on  geography. 

What  do  you  think  would  have  been  the 
effect  upon  both  the  North  American  civil- 
ization and  the  Restoration  of  the  Gospel  if 
the  Spanish  Catholics,  with  their  greed  for 
gold  and  power  had  overrun  the  United 
States  and  subsequently  populated  it? 

Why  do  you  suppose  that  Gomez,  who 
early  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  was  discouraged  from  making 
settlements  there?  In  your  judgment  did  the 
Lord  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 


Sunday,  May  9,  1937 
Mothers'  Day 


ENGLISH  COLONIZATION  IN 
AMERICA 

Lesson  15*  For  Sunday,  May  16,  1937 

Text* 

Sunday  School  Lesson  (Quarterly) ,  Num- 
ber 15. 

Objective* 

Without  the  principle  of  self~determina- 
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Hon  in  religion  the  gospel  could  not  have 
been  restored. 

Teacher's  helps* 

At  once  the  teacher  will  recognize  the  vast 
difference  in  purpose  of  the  Spanish  and  the 
English  colonists. 

The  home  government  of  Spain  did  not 
attempt  to  make  its  American  settlements 
centers  of  diversified  trade  and  industry,  but 
rather  places  from  which  gold  and  silver 
could  be  profitably  obtained,  and  the  natives 
successfully  exploited.  Even  the  better  class 
of  Spanish  emigrant  had  no  thought  of  re- 
maining permanently  in  the  New  World; 
rather  he  thought  of  spending  a  few  years  in 
hardship,  and  then  of  returning  home  with 
sufficient  wealth  to  enable  him  to  live  in 
luxury  for  the  remaining  part  of  his  life. 
Indeed,  precisely  this  attitude  was  encour- 
aged by  the  home  government. 

The  English  colonist,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  to  stay.  His  coming  was  prompted  by 
a  two-fold  desire:  He  wanted  a  home  of 
his  own,  and  he  wanted  the  privilege  of  wor- 
shiping God  as  his  conscience  dictated.  Both 
of  these  objectives  he  earnestly  sought  to 
obtain  and  to  defend. 

The  Pilgrims  were  builders,  not  destroy- 
ers; they  were  colonizers,  not  exploiters; 
they  sought  the  good  of  humanity,  not  its 
destruction;  they  proposed  the  development 
of  the  country  and  to  remain  within  it,  not  to 
ravage  it  and  return  home. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  remember  that 
the  Separatists  (later  the  Pilgrims)  were 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  fundamental 
right  of  the  individual  to  worship  God  as  he 
chooses.  At  that  time  there  was  no  country 
in  the  world  where  such  a  liberty  was  al- 
lowed; on  the  contrary,  the  people  were  re- 
quired to  comply  with  prescribed  forms. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  Pilgrims  were 
pioneers — pioneers  in  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  human  rights,  without  which  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  would  be  a  mockery,  merely 
a  "form  of  Godliness".  ( It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Pilgrims  themselves,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  Puritans,  were  not  entirely  free 
from  religious  intolerance  when  once  they 
themselves  came  into  power.) 

It  is  not  strange  therefore,  that  the  Pil- 
grims should  have  been  brought  to  the  shores 
of  New  England,  where  they  could  not  only 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Constitution,  but  where  they  could  expand 
into  the  very  locality  of  the  Restoration  of 
the  Gospel. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Spanish,  instead 
of  the  Pilgrims,  had  settled  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  following 
hypothetical      questions      are      interesting: 


Would  the  country  have  been  developed  as 
at  present?  Would  the  spirit  of  religious 
toleration  have  prevailed?  Would  the  clause 
in  the  American  Constitution  granting  re- 
ligious liberty  have  been  possible?  Could  the 
Gospel  have  been  restored? 

The  "Encyclopedia  Americana"  gives  the 
following  as  an  authentic  list  of  the  male 
passengers  who  landed  from  the  Mayflower: 


Alden,  John 
Allerton,  Isaac 
Allerton,  John 
Billington,  John 
Bradford,  William 
Brewster,  William 
Britterage,  Richard 
Brown,  Peter 
Carver,  John 
Chilton,  James 
Clarke,  Richard 
Cook,  Francis 
Crockston,  John 
Dotey,  Edward 
Eaton,    Francis 
English,  Thomas 
Fletcher,  Moses 
Fuller,  Edward 
Fuller,  Samuel 
Gardiner,  Richard 
Goodman,  John 


Hopkins,  Stephen 
Howland,  John 
Leister,  Edward 
Margeson,  Edward 
Martin,  Christopher 
Mullins,   William 
Priest,  Degony 
Rigdale,  John 
Rogers,  Thomas 
Soule,  George 
Standish,  Miles 
Tilly,  Edward 
Tilly,  John 
Tinker,  Thomas 
Turner,  John 
Warren,  Richard 
White,  William 
Williams,  Thomas 
Winslow,  Edward 
Winslow,  Gilbert 


THE  FRENCH  IN  AMERICA 
Lesson  16*    For  Sunday,  May  23,  1937 

Text* 

Sunday  School  Lesson  (Quarterly) ,  Num- 
ber 16. 

Objective. 

Proper  geographic  distribution  of  the 
colonists  was  an  indispensible  part  of  the 
great  preparation. 

Teacher's  helps. 

An  almost  unlimited  amount  of  helpful 
material  is  easily  accessible  in  connection 
with  the  present  lesson.  Consult  any  good 
history. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  enmity  that  ex- 
isted between  Protestant  and  Catholic  na- 
tions, the  experience  of  the  people  of  Acadia 
may  be  used:  Acadia,  known  at  present  as 
Nova  Scotia,  was  originally  settled  by  the 
French,  but  through  treaty  was  later  ceded 
to  England.  Even  so,  the  French  colonists 
showed  much  disaffection  toward  British 
rule.  In  1755,  fearing  that  the  colonist  would 
revolt  and  assist  the  French  soldiers  in  re- 
taking the  country,  the  English  sent  an  ex- 
pedition into  Acadia  and  offered  its  inhab- 
itants the  alternative  of  declaring  allegiance 
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to  England  or  of  being  deported.  It  is  said 
that  more  than  3,000  remained  loyal  to 
France,  and  were  accordingly  removed  from 
the  country  and  distributed  among  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  A  considerable  number  found 
their  way  as  far  as  Louisiana,  where  their 
descendents  are  still  present. 

Apparently  not  content  with  this  totally 
unwarranted  act  of  tearing  people  from  their 
homes  and  scattering  them  broadcast  among 
strangers,  the  British  assumed  control  of  their 
lands  and  cattle  and  burned  the  houses  and 
barns.  The  removal  of  the  Acadians  has 
been  immortalized  by  Lonqfellow's  "Evan- 
geime. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  price  that  man 
paid  for  his  ignorance  and  cupidity,  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  will  suffice:  It  will  be  recalled 
that  as  part  of  the  great  campaign  against  the 
French  in  the  northwest  General  Braddock, 
with  some  2,000  men,  marched  toward  Ft. 
Duquesne,  situated  where  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg now  stands.  Braddock,  who  was  not 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  Indian  and 
woodmen  warfare,  refused  to  take  advice 
and  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life.  About 
eight  miles  above  Pittsburg,  he  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  his  army 
was  literally  torn  to  pieces.  Braddock  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  with  him  sixty-three 
out  of  eighty-six  of  his  officers  and  two-thirds 
of  his  men  were  slain.  George  Washington, 
who  was  present  and  in  command  of  some 
Virginian  colonials,  averted  total  destruction 
of  the  army  by  leading  the  remaining  soldiers 
back  to  the  nearest  refuge. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase :  The  great  coun- 
try originally  known  as  Louisiana,  Was  first 
claimed  by  France,  by  virtue  of  La  Salle's 
exploration  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
1673,  France  ceded  that  part  of  it  situated 
east  of  the  river  to  England,  and  the  part 
west  of  the  river  to  Spain.  By  another 
treaty,  1801,  Spain  gave  the  western  part 
back  to  France,  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
thought  of  founding  a  colony  in  it.  Then, 
in  1803,  when  France  feared  war  with  Great 
Britain,  Napoleon  sold  it  to  the  United  States 
for  $15,000,000.  By  this  purchase  the  area 
of  the  United  States  was  more  than  doubled. 

The  teacher  should  constantly  keep  before 
his  class  that  the  Great  Preparation  is  stead- 
ily going  forward.  In  order  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  proper  geographic  distribution 
of  the  colonists  was  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  Great  Preparation,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  teacher  obtain  answers  to  the  following 
hypothetical  questions : 

In  what  way  would  it  have  influenced  the 
restoration  of  the  Gospel  if  the  French  Cath- 
olics had  swept  down  the  Hudson  River 
valley  and  overrun  the  New  England  states? 


In  what  way  would  the  restoration  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  influenced  if  the  French 
Catholics  had  retained  their  hold  on  western 
New  York,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Illinois? 


AMERICA,  THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE 
Lesson  17*   For  Sunday,  May  30, 1937 

Text 

Sunday  School  Lesson  ( Quarterly )  Num- 
ber 17. 

Objective* 

Deity  directs  the  destinies  of  nations  for 
the  good  of  them  who  love  him. 

Teacher's  Helps, 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  America 
had  been  discovered  and  was  ready  for  set- 
tlement the  instant  that  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious liberty  had  taken  hold  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  to  begin  its  colonization. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  say  just 
what  would  have  happened  if  the  discovery 
of  America  had  lagged,  say,  even  a  hundred 
years  behind  the  birth  of  the  spirit  of  relig- 
ious liberty.  Where  would  its  adherents 
have  gone?  Could  they  have  persisted  under 
the  heavy  persecution  to  which  they  were 
subjected  in  Europe?  If  they  had  not  sur- 
vived, might  it  not  have  been  a  very  long 
time  before  the  spirit  was  reborn?  If  so, 
might  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  have 
been  indefinitely  postponed? 

But  wherever  the  purposes  of  God  prevail, 
order,  regularity,  and  precision  are  always 
present.  Turmoil,  confusion,  and  lack  of 
preparation  are  not  characteristics  of  the 
Divine.  Speaking  of  the  planets  and  other 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  orderliness  with 
which  they  move,  the  Lord  has  said:  "Be- 
hold, all  these  are  kingdoms,  and  any  man 
who  hath  seen  any  or  the  least  of  these  hath 
seen  God  moving  in  His  majesty  and  power." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:47.) 

It  should  not  be  surprising  therefore,  that 
Deity's  preparation  for  the  great  Restoration 
went  forward,  with  all  of  the  necessary 
events  in  perfect  sequence,  namely: 

Closing  the  route  to  the  Orient. 

Development  of  the  Mariner's  compass. 

The  Discovery  of  America. 

The  Reformation. 

Translation  of  the  Bible  into  English. 

Birth  of  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom. 

Settlement  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puri- 
tans on  the  coast  of  New  England. 

It  will  be  well  also  for  the  teacher  to  stress 
the  fact  that  Latter-day  Saints  must  never 
reach  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing 
new  ahead  of  them.     The  way  to  perfec- 
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tion  is  characterized  by  progressive  improve- 
ment. "We  believe  all  that  God  has  re- 
vealed, all  that  He  does  now  reveal,  and  we 
believe  that  He  will  yet  reveal  many  great 
and  important  things  pertaining  to  the  King- 
dom of  God."  Latter-day  Saints  should  be 
quick  and  eager  to  accept  every  new  prin- 
ciple and  teaching  advanced  by  their  Proph- 
et. Whenever  individuals,  or  a  people,  be- 
come static  and  unwilling  to  receive  new 


truths,  their  course  is  already  run;  they  have 
reached  the  full  height  of  their  possible  at- 
tainment. 

The  Pilgrims  gave  to  the  world  a  new 
truth — that  is,  new  to  their  generation — and 
by  so  -doing,  not  only  advanced  their  own 
cause,  but  that  of  all  future  generations. 

At  an  appropriate  place,  the  teacher  might 
have  his  class  sing  "Beautiful  Zion,"  (Sun- 
day School  Song  Book,  No.  92). 


m 


rauer  an 


J(B 
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If  through  the  business  of  the  day 
I  can  but  one  brief  moment  spend 
Unselfishly  to  play  the  friend 
And  help  another  on  his  way 
Then  I,  with  better  part,  may  pray 
To  God  for  help  at  that  day's  end. 

If  I  have  put  myself  aside, 

For  one  brief  moment  to  bestow 
On  one  who,  bowed  by  care  or  woe, 
Asks  for  the  aid  I  can  provide, 
Then  I,  who  oft  am  trouble  tried, 
With  better  grace  to  God  may  go. 

But  if  I  count  my  busy  day 
Above  the  need  I  plainly  see 
And  will  not  pause  the  friend  to  be; 

What  right  have  I  in  my  dismay 

At  any  time  to  God  to  pray 
Beseeching  Him  to  comfort  me? 


— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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Let  me  be  a  little  kinder,  let  me  be  a  little  blinder 

To  the  faults  of  those  about  me; 
Let  me  praise  a  little  more,  let  me  be  when  I  am  weary 

Just  a  little  bit  more  cheery; 
Let  me  serve  a  little  better  those  that  I  am  striving  for. 

Let  me  be  a  little  braver 
When  temptations  bid  me  waver;  let  me  strive  a  little 

Harder  to  be  all  that  I  should  be. 
Let  me  be  a  little  meeker,  with  my  brother  that  is  weaker 

Let  me  think  more  of  my  neighbor 

And  a  little  less  of  me. 


— Selected. 
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LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1937 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  MAY 
John  14:1-2 

*ln  my  Father's  house  there  are  many 
mansions:  if  it  were  not  so>  I  would  have 
told  you*    I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 


A  GOD  WHO  SPEAKS 
Lesson  13.    For  Sunday,  May  2,  1937 

Text 

Gospel  Restoration  Themes,  Lesson  13; 
see  also  Lesson  3,  Missionary  Training  De- 
partment, The  Instructor,  November,  1935. 

Objective* 

A  belief  in  a  personal  God  who  speaks  to 
man  gives  confidence  that  life  has  purpose 
and  that  it  should  be  lived  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  world  better. 
Suggested  Method  Outline. 

Mormonism  ascribes  personality  with  all 
that  it  means  to  the  God  whom  we  worship. 
Continued  revelation  is  the  very  cornerstone 
of  Mormonism.  In  presenting  this  lesson 
the  subject  matter  might  be  divided  much  as 
follows : 

I.  Evidences  for  God.  Making  use  of  the 
material  in  the  text,  point  out  that  the  evi- 
dences for  God  might  be  classified  as :  ( 1 ) 
Evidences  furnished  by  human  reason  and 
(2)  evidences  furnished  by  the  experiences 
of  the  prophets.  After  the  teacher  has  pre- 
sented these  evidences,  he  might  continue 
by  asking  these  questions:  Give  a  concrete 
example  of  the  orderliness  to  be  found  in 
the  universe.  What  are  some  of  the  evi- 
dences of  purpose  in  nature?  In  what  sense 
do  you  think  God  is  now  creating,  main- 
taining, and  sustaining  the  world?  Give  a 
concrete  example  of  a  prophetic  experience 
which  gives  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
God.  Just  how  would  you  lead  a  disbeliever 
to  a  belief  in  God? 

II.  The  Nature  of  God  and  the  Purpose  of 
Mans  Existence.  Following  the  material  of 
the  text  let  a  student  give  a  short  talk  on 


this  subject  centering  his  remarks  on  these 
important  problems:  'Intelligence  is  the 
glory  of  God."  "Order,  virtue,  goodness 
proceeds  from  the  Lord."  "Man  is  a  mini- 
ature God,  if  he  will  conduct  himself  prop- 
erly!" "It  is  an  offense  to  the  mind,  trained 
in  the  glorires  of  modern  knowledge,  to  be 
told  that  God,  the  director  of  the  universe, 
cannot  make  his  voice  heard,  cannot  speak." 
Assignment. 

Urge  each  member  to  read  Lesson  14, 
Complete  Religion,  and  to  give  some  thought 
on  the  relative  value  of  man's  various  needs. 
As  a  special  assignment,  have  students  come 
prepared  to  speak  on  these  subjects :  Man's 
physical  needs,  man's  intellectual  needs,  and 
man's  spiritual  needs. 
Two  and  One-half  Minute  Talk. 

If  your  class  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
give  such  a  talk,  you  might  select  the  subject, 
A  Complete  Religion,  following  the  material 
outlined  in  Lesson  14. 
Teacher's  Closing  Minute. 

The  teacher  might  close  the  class  period 
with  this  statement:  "Let  each  of  us  sense 
our  own  worth  and  through  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  deeds  demonstrate  that  there  is  a 
real  purpose  to  man's  existence." 


MOTHERS'  DAY  PROGRAM 
Sunday,  May  9,  1937 


COMPLETE  RELIGION 
Lesson  14.    For  Sunday*  May  16,  1937 

Text. 

Gospel   Restoration  Themes,  Lesson   14; 
see  also  The  Improvement  Era,  December, 
1936,  pp.  739-744,  and  January,   1937,  pp. 
3  and  8. 
Objective. 

Man  has  physical,  economic,  social,  in- 
tellectual, mental,  and  spiritual  needs,  all  of 
which  must  be  satisfied  by  an  acceptable  re- 
ligion. Such  a  religion  must  also  guide  him 
as  he  evaluates  the  relative  importance  of 
these  needs. 
Suggested  Method  Outline. 

This  lesson  attempts  to  bring  out  the 
thought  that  a  true  religion  must  assist  man 
in  all  his  life's  endeavors,  in  all  his  natural 
needs.     This  religion  should  give  him,  also, 
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the  capacity  to  evaluate  his  many  needs  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  determine  the 
values  of  life  when  taken  as  a  whole.  Many 
illustrations  as  to  the  value  of  complete  re- 
ligion may  be  drawn  from  local  conditions 
and  incidents.  For  example,  the  Church 
Security  Program  might  be  discussed  and 
explained.  It  is  always  well  to  illustrate 
one's  teachings  with  stories  from  real  life. 
The  teacher  should  fortify  himself  by  being 
ready  to  defend  the  existence  of  Sunday 
Schools,  Mutual  Improvement  Associations, 
the  Relief  Society,  Primary  Organizations, 
Church  schools,  the  Church  Security  Pro- 
gram, etc.,  in  terms  of  a  complete  religion. 
It  is  this  all-around  service  of  Mormonism 
which  is  not  always  well  understood  by 
persons  who  have  lived  under  other  religions. 
Therefore,  the  missionary  who  goes  into  the 
field  should  be  well  prepared  to  explain  the 
fine  service  which  Mormonism  offers  to  its 
members  and  to  the  world.  In  presenting 
this  lesson  it  may  be  divided  much  as  follows : 

I.  Man's  Physical  Needs.  Making  use  of 
the  subject  material  found'in  the  references, 
let  a  student  give  a  talk  on  man's  physical 
needs,  centerinq  his  remarks  in  these  prob- 
lems: Importance  of  physical  health.  How 
the  Word  of  Wisdom  helps  to  maintain 
physical  health.  The  Church  Security  Pro- 
gram.   Care  and  use  of  property. 

II.  Mans  Intellectual  Needs.  Have  a 
student  give  a  short  talk  on  the  subject, 
"Man  cannot  be  saved  in  ignorance." 

III.  Mans  Spiritual  Needs.  Let  a  class 
member,  after  reading  Mark  4:1-4,  and  John 
6:22-71,  give  a  short  report  on  the  meaning 
of,  "Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone." 

IV.  Relative  Importance  of  Man's  Needs. 
Let  the  teacher  introduce  this  topic  by  asking 
these  questions:  What  meaning  should  we 
give  to  the  statement,  "Take  no  thought  for 
your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall 
drink  .  .  .  (Matthew  6:25)."  Explain  the 
statement,  "There  would  be  no  poverty  in 
an  ideal  society,  in  which  everyone  con- 
formed to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel."  Why 
should  the  Church  Security  Program  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  our  religion?  How  is 
science  related  to  this  promise  made  by 
Jesus:  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free?"  What  is  man's 
real  mission  on  earth?  Just  how  does  the 
understanding  of  this  mission  affect  one's 
estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  man's  needs? 

Assignment* 

As  a  general  assignment,  urge  the  class 
members  to  read  Lessons  1 5  and  1 6  in  which 
Elder  Talmage  sums  up  the  philosophical 
basis  of  Mormonism.  As  a  special  assign- 
ment have  class  members  come  prepared  to 
give  short  talks  on  ( 1 )  the  eternal  existence 


of  God  and  the  pre-existence   and  eternal 
duration   of  man,    (2)    man's  place  on  the 
earth,  (3)  the  Fall. 
Teacher's  Closing  Minute* 

The  teacher  might  close  the  class  period 
with  this  statement,  "Let  us  learn  the  art  of 
properly  evaluating  our  daily  needs." 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  BASIS  OF 
MORMONISM 

Lesson  15.    For  Sunday,  May  23,  1937 

Text* 

Gospel  Restoration  Themes,  Lesson  15; 
also  the  tract,  The  Philosophical  Basis  of 
Mormonism,  by  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage. 

Objective* 

"For  behold,  this  is  my  work  and  my  glory 
— to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality  and  eternal 
life  of  man."  A  Mormon  philosophy,  there-, 
fore,  should  explain  God's  plan  to  reach  such 
a  goal. 

Suggested  Method  Outline* 

The  philosophy  of  Mormonism  is  essen- 
tially an  explanation  of  its  general  principles 
and  structure;  an  exposition  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  various  principles  of  the  Gospel 
to  one  another  and  to  the  great  objective 
of  the  Church.  This  has  been  done  by  Dr. 
Talmage  in  these  lessons  in  a  very  excellent 
manner.  It  is  suggested  that  the  lesson  ma- 
terial be  presented  much  as  follows : 

I.  Let  the  teacher  outline  on  the  black- 
board the  philosophical  foundation  of  Mor- 
monism as  listed  in  the  text.  This  founda- 
tion has  nine  parts.  Let  each  student  become 
familiar  with  each  part  and  the  natural  se- 
quence which  carries  through  the  whole 
structure. 

II.  Have  a  member  of  the  class  give  a 
short  talk  on  the  eternal  existence  of  a  living 
personal  God  and  the  pre-existence  and 
eternal  duration  of  mankind  as  his  literal 
offspring.  Following  this  talk  the  teacher 
might  ask  the  following  questions:  Explain 
why  personal  immortality  demands  pre-ex- 
istence as  truly  as  it  does  a  future  life  beyond 
the  veil.  Why  was  God  so  anxious  that 
man's  free  agency  should  not  be  destroyed? 
Name  forces  and  agencies  operating  now 
in  the  earth  which  tend  to  destroy  the  free 
agency  of  man.  What  attitude  should  we 
take  toward  such  forces  and  agencies?  Just 
how  is  man's  free  agency  related  to  his 
progress? 

III.  Let  a  student  give  a  short  talk  on  the 
placing  of  man  upon  the  earth  as  an  em- 
bodied spirit  to  undergo  the  experiences  of 
an  intermediate  probation.  After  the  presen- 
tation these  questions  might  be  asked:  Just 
what  is  the  purpose  of  man's  existence  on  the 
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earth?  Explain  why  man's  movement  to  the 
so-called  second  estate  may  be  considered 
as  an  advancement. 

IV.  Have  a  student  give  a  short  talk  on 
the  transgression  and  fall  of  the  first  parents 
of  the  race.  Since  all  mankind  has  been 
placed  upon  the  road  of  eternal  progres- 
sion through  the  transgression  of  Adam, 
what  attitude  should  we  take  toward 
him?  Would  you  wish  to  receive  a  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil  as  a  gift  from  God 
or  would  you  rather  work  out  such  a  capacity 
by  real  experiences  here  in  the  earth  life? 
Explain.  Do  you  consider  that  the  "barren 
and  dreary  earth"  into  which  our  first  par- 
ents were  banished  is  a  fit  place  in  which  to 
work  out  a  life?  Explain.  Explain  why  it 
is  folly  to  attempt  to  short  circuit  the  strug- 
gle needed  in  personality  development.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  charge  that  our  first 
parents  who  sinned  brought  upon  us  the 
miseries  of  life?  In  your  opinion,  why  did 
God  not  permit  our  first  parents  to  attain 
Godhood  by  two  simple  acts:  the  eating  of 
the  "fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil"  and  "fruit  of  the  tree  of  life?" 
Assignment* 

Next  Sunday  the  women  of  the  class  will 
conduct  the  exercises.    Arrange  with  a  group 
to  present  the  program  as  outlined  in  Lesson 
16. 
Teacher's  Closing  Minute* 

In  closing  the  class  the  teacher  might  say, 
"May  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  Mormonism  aid  in  building 
a  truly  religious  life." 


LIFE'S  GREATEST  QUESTIONS 
Lesson  16*    For  Sunday,  May  30.  1937 

Text* 

Gospel  Restoration  Themes,  Lesson  16. 
Objective* 

Our  earth  life  is  a  very  real  part  of  our 
eternal.  In  it,  as  in  all  the  other  stages 
of  eternal  life,  we  have  the  freedom  of 
choice — a  choice  through  the  aid  of  which 
we  may  work  out  a  good  life. 


Suggested  Method  Outline* 

Since  this  lesson  is  for  the  last  Sunday  in 
May,  the  members  of  the  Priesthood  will  be 
at  their  monthly  meetings.  Because  of  this 
the  lesson  should  be  outlined  to  meet  the 
special  interests  of  the  young  women  of  the 
class.  It  will  be  noted  that  Lesson  16  of 
Gospel  Restoration  Themes  is  not  introduced 
this  Sunday,  but  is  to  be  taken  up  next  Sun- 
day in  order  that  all  members  of  the  class 
may  discuss  this  lesson  as  a  continuation 
of  last  Sunday's  lesson.  Today's  lesson 
may  be  presented  as  a  cottage  meeting  held 
by  Lady  Missionaries  with  a  group  of  wom- 
en who  are  interested  in  the  Church.  The 
cottage  meeting  may  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  following  program: 

Ladies'  Quartet. 

Prayer. 

Ladies'  Quartet. 

Talk:    "The  purpose  of  our  earth  life." 

Talk:  "The  place  of  faith,  repentance, 
and  baptism  in  the  earth  life." 

Talk:  "Man's  freedom  of  choice." 

Talk:  "The  place  of  women  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Church." 

A  general  discussion  of  these  questions: 
Are  we  to  consider  that  man  steps  upward  or 
downward  as  he  comes  into  the  earth  life? 
Explain.  Explain  why  faith  and  repentance 
are  needed  in  changing  from  the  better  to 
the  best  just  as  much  or  more  than  they  are 
needed  in  changing  from  evil  ways  to  better 
ways.  Explain  why  the  freedom  of  choice 
is  very  important  in  the  life  of  man.  The 
women  of  the  Church  do  not  receive  the 
Priesthood.  Explain  just  how  women  may 
function  in  the  Church. 

Assignment. 

As  a  general  assignment  urge  all  members 
to  come  prepared  to  further  discuss  the  phil- 
osophical basis  of  Mormonism,  begun  last 
Sunday. 

Teacher's  Closing  Minute* 

At  the  close  of  the  class  the  teacher  might 
say  the  following,  "Let  us  all  discover  our 
places  in  the  plan  of  the  earth  life  and  fill 
these  places  nobly." 


JLlfe... 


Have  you  found  your  life  distasteful? 

My  life  did,  and  does  smack  sweet. 
Was  your  youth  of  pleasure  wasteful? 

Mine  I  saved  and  hold  complete. 
Do  your  joys  with  age  diminish? 

When  mine  fail  me,  I'll  complain. 
Must  in  death  your  daylight  finish? 

My  sun  sets  to  rise  again. 

— Robert  Browning. 


GOSPEL  MESSAGES*! 


COURSE  C— THE  PROBLEMS  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINT  YOUTH 

For  Priests  and  Young  Men  and  Women  of  17  and  18  Years  of  Age 

General  Board  Committee:   Adam  S.  Bennion,  Chairman;  John  T.  Wahlquist,  Vice-Chairman; 

Lynn  S.  Richards,  Earl  J.  Glade 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1937 
YOUR  COURTSHIP 

Lesson  13*    For  May  2,  1937 

Problem* 

How  Shall  I  Conduct  My  Courtship? 
Text 

Lesson  Quarterly,  Lesson  13. 
References, 

McKay,  "In  the  Realm  of  Spirituality," 
Deseret  News,  August  8,  1936;  M.  Bennion, 
Moral   Teaching    of   the   New    Testament, 
Chapters  XI  and  XXVI. 
Objective* 

To  acquaint  youth  with  the  pitfalls  of 
courtship. 

Methodology* 

The  socialized  recitation  is,  in  most  in- 
stances the  most  desirable  method  In  some 
wards  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  the  pres- 
ence of  one  or  more  pair  of  newlyweds  who 
would  fit  into  this  discussion.  There  may 
also  be  persons  in  the  ward  who  have  made 
a  hobby  of  this  and  kindred  topics.  If  they 
can  be  restrained,  so  that  they  do  not  monop- 
olize all  the  time,  their  presence  may  be 
solicited.    { Note  the  advanced  assignments. ) 

The  following  pivotal  questions  are  sug- 
gested: 

1.  Does  this  topic  seem  far  fetched  to 
youth? 

2.  Why  study  a  thing  in  advance  of  its 
happening? 

*3.  How  soon  in  life  should  real  courtship 
begin? 

4.  What  advanced  preparation  can  we 
make  for  courtship? 

5.  Should  an  L.  D.  S.  boy  "date"  non- 
Mormon  girls  vice  versa? 

*6.  A  short  floor  talk,  Cautions  in  Court- 
ship  (see  Quarterly). 

*7.  What  are  the  dangers  of  "liberties" 
in  courtship? 

8.  What  is  "vulgarity"?  What  are  its 
dangers? 

9.  Why  do  persons  misrepresent  them- 
selves in  courtship? 

10.  Should  one  party  discipline  the  other 
through  "cruelty"  in  courtship?  What  are 
the  dangers? 

1 1 .  What  is  wrong  with  long  engagements? 
Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  Per- 


sonal   Problems     (see    Lesson    Quarterly). 
However,  students  should  not  be  forced  to 
discuss  them,  unless  they  feel  so  inclined. 
Enrichment  Material* 

1.  Being  "  Boy -struck!' 

"It  is  while  in  high  school  that  young  people 
become  greatly  interested  in  each  other.  During 
this  period  social  activities  begin  to  demand  that 
the  boy  take  a  girl  to  the  class  dance,  the  junior 
'prom,'  or  the  house  parties  given  by  school- 
mates. It  is  well  that  such  activities  give  oppor- 
tunity for  young  people  to  get  experience  in  the 
manners  by  which  men  and  women  conduct  them- 
selves as  gentlemen  and  ladies,  but  it  is  obviously 
foolish  for  them  to  become  so  deeply  interested 
in  each  other  that  they  can  think  of  nothing  else, 
and  go  giggling  about,  to  the  disgust  of  parents, 
teachers,  schoolmates,  and  all  sensible  persons. 
The  Indians  referred  to  their  men's  men  as 
'braves';  those  who  tagged  after  the  women 
all  the  time  were  'squaw  men.'  To  be  able  to 
balance  one's  conduct  so  that  he  or  she  may 
move  among  his  or  her  schoolmates  as  a  gentle- 
man or  a  lady,  as  a  companion,  as  a  chum,  and 
yet  be  able  to  avoid  the  more  intimate  relations 
which  properly  belong  to  somewhat  older  persons, 
is  to  command  the  high  respect  of  one's  associates, 
and  is  a  fine  art  of  great  consequence.  It  is  the 
thing  that  makes  a  man  of  a  boy,  and  a  woman 
of  a  girl."  Truman  B.  Rice,  M.  D.,  Indiana  State 
Division  of  Public  Health. 

2.  Dress  and  Cosmetics. 

"During  the  high  school  period  there  properly 
develops  an  increasing  interest  in  the  opposite  sex. 
Boys  who  have  previously  paid  no  attention  to 
their  personal  appearance  now  become  much  more 
concerned  in  such  matters.  Likewise,  girls  are 
inclined  to  become  "clothes  conscious."  These 
indications  of  approaching  maturity  should  be 
welcomed  as  indications  of  development.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  in  many  instances  there  is  a 
tendency  to  go  to  extremes.  Certainly  a  reason- 
able amount  of  rouge  and  lipstick  is  no  sin,  but 
it  is  easy  to  overdo  these  aids  to  beauty  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  have  the  effect  of  making  a 
girl  appear  cheap  and  gaudy.  The  healthy  girl 
who  goes  in  for  tennis,  swimming,  and  other 
healthy  pursuits,  who  eats  properly  and  gets 
enough  sleep,  has  better  rouge  in  a  clean,  well- 
kept  skin  than  ever  come  out  of  a  compact. 
Nimble  feet  that  can  take  a  hike,  carry  her  with 
a  bound  over  a  tennis  court  or  execute  a  dance 
step  with  grace  and  ease  are  a  far  greater  asset 
in  making  her  popular  than  are  feet  tortured  in 
dainty  creations  which  for  want  of  a  better  name 
are  called  shoes.  There  is  no  objection  to  styl- 
ish shoes  for  parties,  but  please,  girls,  don't  wear 
them  for  everyday." — Thurman  B.  Rice,  M.  D. 
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May  9,  1937 

Mothers*  Day 

Class  suspended  for  Special  Exercises. 
Relate  the  activities  of  this  day  to  the  theme 
under  consideration,  i.  e.  Courtship,  Mar- 
riage, and  Home.  See  assignments  for  Les- 
son 14. 

YOUR  HOME 
Lesson  14*    For  May  16,  1937 

Problem* 

How  Can  I  Improve  My  Home  Member- 
ship? 
Text* 

Lesson  Quarterly,  Lesson  14, 
References* 

Widtsoe,  Discourses  of  Brigham  Young, 
Chapter  XVIII;  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Gospel 
Doctrine,  Chapter  XVI;  Mc Andrew,  Social 
Studies,  Chapter  IX  (This  is  a  high  school 
text,  likely  to  be  in  the  local  high  school 
library);  Harris  and  Butts,  The  Fruits  of 
M  or  monism  (statistics). 
Objective* 

To  lead  youth  to  appreciate  home  mem- 
bership and  to  assume  its  responsibilities. 
Methodology* 

Follow  the  procedure  outlined  for  previous 
lessons.  The  following  pivotal  questions 
may  prove  useful: 

1.  Why  is  there  "no'  substitute  for  home"? 

2.  What  is  the  status  of  divorce  among 
the  Latter-day  Saints?  (See  Enrichment 
material  below). 

3.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  divorce? 

4.  How  does  the  Mormon  religion  stabilize 
the  home? 

5.  What  is  women's  greatest  "career"? 
Proof? 

6.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  father- 
hood? 

*7.  How  can  youth  contribute  to  the 
home? 

8.  What  should  be  youth's  relationship  to 
Father  and  Mother? 

Also  take  advantage  of  the  Personal  Prob- 
lems, but  follow  the  previous  suggestions. 
Enrichment  Materials* 

1.  Social  Statistics — see  Harris  and  Butt, 
The  Fruits  of  Mormonism. 

2.  "A  Letter  to  A  Mormon  Father"  (See 
The  Instructor,  January,  1937,  pp.  27-28. 
Turn  to  following  page). 

3.  Songs. 

No.  46,  Love  at  Home. 

No.  67,  Angry  Words!  Oh,  Let  Them 
Never. 

Home!  Sweet  Home!  (The  students 
know  the  tune,  and  the  words  are  in  the 
Lesson  Quarterly.) 


YOUR  CHILDREN 
Lesson  15*    For  May  23,  1937 

Problem. 

What  Are  My  Obligations  To  My  Future 
Children  and  My  Obligation  To  My  Parents? 

Text* 

Lesson  Quarterly,  Lesson  15. 

References* 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Gospel  Doctrine,  Chapter 
XVI;  Widtsoe,  Discourses  of  Brigham 
Young,  Chapter  XVII. 

Objective* 

To  comprehend  the  place  of  children  in 
the  lives  of  their  parents,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  parents  to  their  offspring. 

Methodology. 

See   suggestions   above.      The   following 
pivotal  questions  may  prove  helpful: 
*1.  Read  and  explain  the  127th  Psalm. 

2.  What  belief  about  children  is  peculiar 
to  the  Latter-day  Saints? 

3.  What  is  "Utah's  best  crop"?  Explain 
why. 

*4.  What  are  some  of  the  returns  for 
parenthood?  (See  the  Lesson  Quarterly. 
This  will  make  an  excellent  student  report. 
Elaborate  each  of  seven  points. ) 

*5.  What  are  a  parent's  responsibilities  to 
his  children?  ( This  may  be  a  special  report, 
if  so  let  it  include  an  oral  reading  of  the 
concluding  quotation  from  Joseph  F.  Smith. ) 

6.  Can  a  man  who  smokes  teach  a  boy  not 
to?  (If  this  takes  the  form  of  a  special  re- 
port, include  an  oral  reading  of  the  statement 
from  President  Chas.  W.  Eliot.) 

*7.  Should  children  be  expected  to  excell 
their  parents?    How?    Why? 

8.  How  should  we  regard  the  crudities  of 
our  grandparents  (if  any)?     (See  text.) 

*9.  What  must  the  L.  D.  S.  parents  teach 
their  children?  (See  the  text  for  special 
report. ) 

See  also  the  personal  questions  in  the 
Lesson  Quarterly.  However,  remember  that 
these  are  personal  questions  and  leave  the 
initiative  largely  with  the  students. 


YOUR  ASSOCIATES 
Lesson  16*    For  May  30,  1937 

Problem* 

How  Can  I  Improve  My  Circle  of  Friends? 

Text* 

Lesson  Quarterly,  Lesson  16. 

References* 

Emerson,  Essay  on  "Friends;"  M.  Bennion, 
Moral   Teachings  of  the.   New   Testament, 
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Chapter  IV;  Essays  on  "Friendship"    (see 
scrapbooks,  etc.). 

Objective* 

To  lead  youth  to  cultivate  and  to  desire 
the  attributes  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  his 
friendships. 

Methodology. 

See  the  suggestions  above.  You  may  de- 
sire to  use  these  questions: 

*!.  What  is  a  "friend"?  (See  the  dic- 
tionary, scrapbooks,  Emerson's  famous 
essay,  etc. ) . 

*2.  Explain,  "No  man  is  useless  while  he 
has  a  friend."  (Some  of  the  students  may 
have  seen  Leslie  Howard  in  "The  Petrified 


Forest";  if  so,  have  them  explain  his  sacri- 
fice. ) 

*3.  Should  we  deliberately  set  out  to  test 
our  friends?  (See  the  quotation  from 
Browne ) . 

*4.  What  criteria  may  we  use  in  selecting 
friends? 

*5.  If  placed  in  a  bad  circle  of  associates, 
what    should    our    attitude    be?      Illustrate. 

*6.  What  is  meant  by  playing  to  "the  ideal 
gallery"?    How  can  this  concept  help  you? 


*Advanced  assignments.  All  may  call  for 
previous  study  and  special  reports  in  class,  to  be 
followed  by  informal  discussion. 

See  also  the  Personal  Problems,  but  do  not 
trespass  upon  sacred  domains. 


YOUR  PERSONALITY 

By  Claire  S.  Boyer 


L  DISCOVERING  YOURSELF 

Perhaps  the  only  grown-up  who  still  dares 
to  .go  chasing  rainbows  and  who  still  ex- 
pects to  find  the  fabulous  pot  of  gold  is  the 
picturesque  prospector.  He  sets  off  with  a 
morning  heart,  with  his  eyes  on  the  hills 
and  with  freedom  fairly  clanking  in  his 
rhythmic  stride. 

Going  prospecting  is  still  possible  and 
still  fun.  We  too  may  adventure  over  the 
familiar  or  unfamiliar  landmarks  of  person- 
ality, and  with  new  eyes  we  may  discover 
nuggets  of  gold,  veins  of  silver  or  copper, 
enough  to  make  us  want  to  stake,  out  a  claim. 
A  golden  voice  may  foretell  a  career;  silver 
ideas  may  stir  a  continent;  copper — well  the 
world  must  have  its  copper!  In  sacred  books 
these  metals  have  a  deep  significance.  Gold 
is  the  symbol  of  spirituality,  silver  stands 
for  intellectuality  and  brass  is  the  alloy  of 
copper  and  2inc  that  signifies  the  physical 
self. 

The  expressions  "golden  voice,"  "grey 
matter,"  and  even  the  slang  term  "brassy" 
are  not  accidental  combinations  of  words. 
The  man  who  is  "on  his  metal"  is  alive  on 
all  three  levels  of  being. 

When  the  prospector  discovers  promising 
ore  he  tests  it  to  discover  his  possible  wealth, 
then  he  loses  no  time  in  bringing  it  to  the 
surface  and  refining  it.    He  knows  his  metals 


by  heart  and  the  lay  of  the  land,  so  he  is 
not  deceived  by  surface  croppings.  He  knows 
too,  that  when  he  begins  mining  he  will  be- 
come so  enthusiastic  he  will  work  his  claim 
thoroughly  on  all  levels.  But  the  refining 
process  will  be  the  most  engrossing  for  after 
that  he  can  establish  his  actual  wealth. 

So  with  personality,  "he  who  takes  him- 
self as  product"  begins  by  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  self,  continues  by  discovering  him- 
self, bringing  his  best  qualities  to  light,  and 
refining  them.  He  becomes  then  his  own 
Chief  Engineer;  life  does  not  master  him, 
he  masters  life.  The  stock  market  may 
crash,  his  friends  may  be  scattered  by  dis- 
tance or  death,  he  is  still  rich  and  not  friend- 
less. His  mind  to  him  "a  kingdom  is,"  his 
spirit  is  a  golden  flame,  and  whatever  he 
undertakes  to  do  with  his  hands,  they  serve. 
His  eyes  sweep  the  horizon  and  bring  back 
a  gift  to  his  soul.  His  lips  speak  the  wisdom 
his  heart  has  gathered.  He  is  one  self,  not  a 
dozen. 

There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  the  feeling 
of  unity.  Once  the  goal  is  set,  life  seems  to 
shape  itself  around  the  goal.  It  becomes 
simple  and  beautiful.  Take  any  word  you 
like  and  try  to  be  that  word.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful game  and  eventually  it  may  be  the  habit 
that  will  give  you  a  center  of  interest  in 
your  life's  picture.  It  will  be  the  keynote 
to  your  personality. 
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COURSE  B— SECOND  QUARTER— LEADERSHIP  IN  ANCIENT  ISRAEL 

For  Ordained  Teachers  and  Other  Boys  and  Girls  15  and  16  Years  of  Age 
General  Board  Committee:     David  A.  Smith,  Chairman;  M.  Lynn  Bennion,  Vice-Chairman 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1937 

GENERAL  THEME:    LEADERSHIP  IN 
ANCIENT  ISRAEL 

THE  BETTER  THE  TRAINING,  THE 
BETTER  THE  MAN 

Lesson  13*    For  Sunday,  May  2,  1937 

Text 

The  Quarterly,  Lesson  13. 
Objective* 

To  illustrate  by  the  life  of  Moses  the  im- 
portance of  "training"  as  a  preparation  for 
leadership. 
Additional  References* 

The  Bible:    Exodus,  Numbers  and  Deut- 
eronomy. 
Lesson  Approach* 

1.  "Our  deeds  still  travel  with  us  from  afar, 

And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what 
we  are." 

■ — George  Eliot. 

2.  How  many  people  can  you  think  of  to 
which  the  following  statement  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert  might  apply? 

"He  did  nothing  in  particular  and  did 
it  very  well." 

3.  See  if  in  this  lesson  about  the  life  of 
Moses  you  can  find  the  real  reason  for 
faithful  attendance  and  active  participa- 
tion in  Sunday  School,  M.  I.  A.  Meetings, 
Sacrament  Meetings,  Public  Schools,  etc. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching* 

1.  Instruct  the  pupils  of  the  class  to  read 
the  leaflet  material  much  as  they  would  a 
story;  each  pupil  silently  to  himself.  Some 
pupils  read  faster  than  others  and  to  provide 
something  for  those  finishing  the  reading 
first,  the  teacher  should  have  a  number  of 
pictures,  poems  and  articles  illustrating 
Moses'  life,  which  may  be  looked  at  and  read 
during  the  interval  when  all  are  finishing  the 
reading. 

2.  There  are  many  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive stories  from  Moses'  life  which  were  not 
told  in  the  lesson.  By  previous  assignment 
class  members  may  give  some  of  these  stories: 

a.  The  call  of  Moses. 

b.  Moses  and  Aaron  before  Pharaoh. 

c.  The  plagues  in  Egypt. 

d.  Crossing  the  Red  Sea. 

e.  Feeding  the  wandering  Israelites. 

f .  Giving  the  Ten  Commandments. 


g.  Moses'  great  error. 

h.  Moses'  last  sermon  (the  teacher  should 
give  this  summary). 

The  accounts  may  all  be  found  in  the 
Books  of  Exodus,  Numbers  and  Deuteron- 
omy.   (Remember  the  "Message  to  Garcia." ) 

Questions  to  discuss: 

1.  What  were  the  important  factors  in. 
Moses'  training  for  leadership? 

2.  What  important  characteristics  of 
Moses  are  illustrated  in  this  chapter? 

3.  Of  what  value  is  meditation? 

4.  What  great  tasks  did  Moses  accom- 
plish during  his  life-time? 

5.  How  may  we  know  when  to  accept  the 
advice  of  others? 

6.  Gather  leaflets. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  still  more  ma- 
terial about  Moses  may  find  such  in  Dalby, 
Land  and  Leaders  of  Israel,  pp.  94-134. 


Sunday.  May  9*  1937 
Mothers*  Day 

SAMUEL:    CONSECRATION  TO 
LEADERSHIP 

Lesson  14*    For  Sunday*  May  16,  1937 

Text* 

Text:     The  Quarterly,  Lesson  14. 

Objective* 

To  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  prophet 
Samuel  and  to  point  out  his  characteristics 
of  leadership  and  methods  he  employed  in 
preparing  for  leadership,  that  we  might  be 
inclined  to  recognize  such  qualities  and 
methods  in  modern  leaders  and  emulate  them. 

Additional  References* 

The  Bible:  I  Samuel  1,  2,  3,  4,  8,  10,  11, 
and  12;  Dalby,  E.  C:  Land  and  Leaders  of 
Israel,  Lesson  38,  pp.  193-198;  Lesson  39, 
pp.  199-203;  Lesson  40,  pp.  204-209. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching* 

1.  Place  the  problems  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson  (in  Quarterly)  under  "Something  to 
Think  About"  on  the  blackboard.    Read  or 
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have  them  read  to  the  class.  Instruct  the 
class  to  watch  for  the  items  in  the  textual 
material  which  will  enable  them  to  properly 
answer  and  discuss  these  problems. 

2.  Pass  out  leaflets.  Allow  the  silent  read- 
ing of  the  lesson  to  continue  until  most  of 
the  pupils  have  finished.  Encourage  pupils 
to  ask  for  quiet  individual  help  on  problems. 

3.  Discuss  carefully  the  problems  on  the 
blackboard.  Bring  in  as  many  local  and 
modern  illustrations  of  the  principles  in- 
volved as  possible.  (Don't  leave  this  en- 
tirely up  to  the  pupils.)  When  pupils  give 
answers  to  problems,  summarize  them  on 
the  black-board. 

4.  Further  Problems  which  may  be  inter- 
esting to  discuss: 

1.  Are  there  boys  and  girls  today  who 
receive  an  education  comparable  to  that 
received  by  Samuel? 

2.  Should  parents  choose  the  occupation 
for  which  their  children  should  train 
and  prepare?     Present  both  sides. 

3.  Why  should  a  pupil  in  school   adapt, 
himself  and  do  his  best  in  a   certain 
class  even  though  he  may  not  like  it? 

4.  What  educational  advantages  did  Sam- 
uel have  over  most  of  the  boys  of  his 
time?  What  educational  advantages  do 
we  have  over  Samuel? 

5.  "The  true  leader  knows  more  than 
facts;  he  has  learned  to  adapt  himself 
favorably  to  new  and  changing  situ- 
ations."— Apply  this  to  Samuel.  What 
should  this  mean  to  pupils  today? 

6.  Is  training  for  leadership  merely  follow- 
ing a  formula  mapped  out  by  some  one? 
What  else  is  necessary? 

7.  Can  a  person  train  for  leadership  by 
finding  a  leader  whom  he  wishes  to  be 
like  and  then  copying  after  him?    What 

"    can  be  copied?  What  cannot  be  copied? 

5.  Gather  leaflets. 

Suggested  Lesson  Outline* 

I.  The  power  of  a  mother's  prayer. 

Hannah  was  the  prototype  of  countless 
Christian  mothers  in  whose  lives  prayer 
has  been  a  controlling  factor.  Finding 
their  greatest  joy  in  the  service  of  their 
Heavenly  Father,  they  have  led  their 
sons  to  the  altar  and  from  their  very 
birth,  impressed  upon  them  the  high 
calling  of  a  servant  of  God. 

II.  Serving  the  Lord  Early. 

There  are  some  people  who  try  to 
rationalize  about  their  sins  by  arguing 
that  "young  men  must  sow  their  wild 
oats."  Samuel's  life  is  a  conclusive 
answer  to  this  false  philosophy.    Noth- 


ing but  religion  can  give  one  strength 
to  resist  the  temptations  that  make  the 
days  of  youth  the  critical  days  in  life. 
Happy  is  the  child  who  like  Samuel 
hears  the  call  of  his  Father,  and  hearing, 
obeys. 

III.  An  Upright  Life. 

In  Samuel  we  find  the  triumph  of  an 
upright  life.  It  brought  him  to  the  most 
exalted  office  known  to  his  day.  The 
prophet  in  Israel  was  mightier  than  the 
king;  In  God's  name  he  advised  and 
admonished  the  ruler  upon  his  throne 
and  the  people.  After  many  years  of 
public  service,  he  challenged  them  to 
point  out  any  case  of  fraud  or  oppres- 
sion on  his  part.  The  people  acquitted 
him  of  all  wrong.  What  a  glorious 
tribute  and  what  a  recompense — far 
above  money,  power,  or  fame.  How 
greatly  we  are  in  need  of  such  leaders 
in  our  own  troubled  times  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

IV.  This    world    needs    more    consecrated 

mothers  like  Hannah  to  train  children 
for  the  Lord's  work  and  more  sons  like 
Samuel  to  begin  the  service  of  God  in 
youth  and  continue  to  walk  uprightly 
all  their  days. 


AARON*    THE  WRONG  THING  AT 
THE  RIGHT  TIME* 

Lesson  15*    For  Sunday,  May  23*  1937 

Text* 

The  Quarterly,  Lesson  15. 

Objective* 

To  illustrate  with  the  life  of  Aaron  the 
fact  that  training  for  leadership  must  include 
more  than  following  instructions;  it  must  in- 
clude training  in  thinking  and  development 
in  the  power  to  act  independently. 

Additional  References. 

The  Bible:  Exodus  4,  5,  28,  31,  32,  and  40; 
Numbers  12,  16,  17,  and  20;  Dalby,  E.  C. 
Land  and  Leaders  of  Israel,  Chapter  23,  pp. 
114-118. 

Lesson  Approach* 

Read  the  following  scriptures: 

"I  know  that  he  can  speak  well." — Exodus 
4:14. 

"And  he  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the 
peoples;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  he 
shall  be  to  thee  a  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  be 
to  him  as  God. — Exodus  4:16. 

Suggested  Lesson  Outline* 

I.  Moses  furnished  the  ideas  and  plans  of 
action  and  Aaron  clothed  them  in  Ian- 
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guage  which  would  explain  and  recom- 
mend them.  It  is  frequently  true  that 
those  who  cannot  themselves  lead  may 
be  quite  indispensable  to  those  who  can. 
Aaron  shares  with  his  greater  brother 
the  glory  of  consummating  a  great  work 
in  the  name  of  God. 

II.  Aaron's  dependence  upon  Moses  was  so 

complete  that  he  tended  to  become  a 
nonentity.     He  grew  so  accustomed  to 
speaking  for  Moses  that  he  gradually 
lost  the  power  to  speak  for  himself.    He 
lacked  particularly  one  very  essential 
quality  of  leadership — tenacity  of  pur- 
pose.    He  was  eloquent,  shrewd,  per- 
suasive, pleasing  in  manner  and  address 
and    richly    endowed    with    the    gifts 
which    win    popularity;    but    he    was 
vacillating. 

"The  Bible's  test  of  strength  is  ten- 
acity of  will.  To  be  immovable  like 
the  great  mountains,  to  be  steadfast  as 
the  solid  rocks,  is  ever  its  deepest  as- 
piration. The  things  of  nature  which  it 
admires  are  the  things  which  it  can  think 
of  as  tenacious.  The  tree  whose  leaf 
'shall  not  wither,'  the  city  which  'shall 
never  be  moved'  the  sun  that  'shall  no 
more  go  down,'  the  well  of  water 
'springing  eternally,'  the  rainbow 
which  shall  be  a  sign  'while  the  earth 
remaineth'  — these  are  among  its  fond- 
est fancies.  And  all  these  are  to  the 
Bible  but  the  symbols  of  a  deeper 
tenacity  still — the  endurance  of  a  human 
heart,  the  steadfastness  of  a  human  pur- 
pose. "• — G.  Matheson. 

III.  Aaron's  weakness  is  evidenced  espe- 
cially when  Moses  left  him  in  charge 
while  he  ascended  Mt.  Sinai  to  receive 
the  "Ten  Commandments." 

Suggestions  for  Teaching* 

1.  Pass  out  the  leaflets  and  pencils.  In- 
struct the  pupils  to  carefully  study  the  ma- 
terial so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  use 
the  material  in  a  review  exercise  of  the 
game  type.  Allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
pupils  to  read  the  lesson  through. 

2.  To  review  the  lesson  play  the  follow- 
ing game: 

Caution :  Be  very  careful  to  impress  mem- 
bers of  the  class  that  when  a  game  is  played 
it  is  not  license  for  noise  and  rowdyism  but 
is  just  a  more  pleasant  method  of  reviewing 
and  studying  the  lesson  material. 

Back  Questions. 

Arrange  seats  so  the  pupils  may  sit  in  two 
rows  facing  each  other.  Those  directly  op^ 
posite  each  other  are  partners.  A  leader  or 
"questioner"   is  chosen  who  walks  around 


back  of  the  rows.  He  addresses  questions  to 
any  player  facing  him  from  the  farther  row 
calling  the  player  by  name.  The  question, 
however,  is  not  answered  by  the  one  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  but  by  his  partner  who 
sits  with  his  back  to  the  "questioner." 

Any  player  who  fails  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion addressed  to  his  partner,  or  answers  a 
question  addressed  to  him  or  fails  to  cor- 
rectly answer  a  question  must  change  places 
with  the  "questioner." 

Any  question  which  reviews  the  material 
of  this  lesson  will  be  suitable. 

Another  Caution:  Do  not  continue  play- 
ing the  same  game  too  long. 

3.  Pupils  may  remain  seated  as  they  were 
for  the  game.  The  teacher  asks  the  follow- 
ing questions  which  are  to  be  answered  by 
"yes"  or  "no."  The  person  to  whom  the 
question  is  addressed  gives  the  answer  "yes" 
or  "no"  and  then  immediately  his  partnet 
explains  why  the  answer  was  "yes"  or  "no." 

Questions. 

no      1.  Were  Eli's   sons  as  great  as  their 

father? 
yes     2.  Was  Samuel  more  successful  than 

the  sons  of  Eli? 
no      3.  Were  the  sons  of  Samuel  any  better 

than  their  father? 
no      4.  Is  the  training  for  leadership  the  same 

for  all  people? 
yes     5.  Do    people    trained    for    leadership 

ever  fail? 
yes     6.  Can  we  learn  lessons  from  studying 

the  lives  of  leaders? 
yes     7.  Was  Moses  the  Brother  of  Aaron? 
yes     8.  Did  Aaron  have  an  opportunity  to 

become  a  leader? 
yes     9.  Was  Moses  more  successful  in  life 

than  was  Aaron? 
no    10.  Was  Moses  an  eloquent  and  smooth 

tongued  speaker? 
no    11.  Did  Moses  become  the   first  High 

Priest  of  Israel? 
no    12.  Did   God   call   Aaron    from    out   a 

"burning  bush?" 
no    13.  Was  Aaron  above  Moses  in  qual- 
ities of  leadership? 
yes  14.  Was   Moses   a  younger   man  than 

Aaron? 
no    15.  Did  Moses  free  the  Israelites  from 

Babylonian  bondage  and  slavery? 
yes  16.  Had  the  Israelites  been  slaves  for 

approximately  400  years? 
no    1 7.  Was    Moses    the    spokesman    for 

Aaron? 
no    18.  Was  Mount  Sinai  in  Egypt? 
no    19.  Did  Aaron  receive  the  laws  of  God 

on  tables  of  stone? 
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no  20.  Did  Moses  construct  a  gold  calf  for 
the  Israelites  to  worship  during  his 
absence? 

no  21.  Did  Aaron  conduct  himself  as  a  real 
leader  during  Moses'  absence? 

no  22.  Was  the  gold  used  in  making  the 
golden  idol  secured  from  mines  in 
Mt.  Sinai? 

yes  23.  Was  Moses  angry  when  he  returned 
from  the  mountain  to  the  Israelite 
camp? 

yes  24.  Did  Aaron  attempt  to  make  excuses 
for  what  had  happened? 

yes  (probably)  25.  Was  it  companionship 
with  Moses  which  caused  Aaron's 
error? 

If  any  more  questions  are  needed,  the 
teacher  can  easily  formulate  some  additional 
ones. 

4.  Thoroughly  discuss  the  questions  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson  text  under  "Something  to 
Think  About." 

5.  Gather  leaflets  and  pencils. 


GEHAZL    GREEK  RUINS, 

LEADERSHIP?  GREED 

Lesson  16*    For  Sunday,  May  30,  1937 

Text. 

The  Quarterly,  Lesson  16. 

Objective, 

To  show  that  training  for  leadership  may 
not  be  successful  if  motives  of  greed  and 
covetousness  guide  one's  life  instead  of 
worthy  ideals. 

Additional  References, 

The  Bible:  II  Kings  4  and  5;  Dalby,  E.  C, 
Land  and  Leaders  of  Israel,  Lesson  60,  pp. 
311-315. 

Lesson  Approach, 

"There  is  a  law  irrevocably  decreed  in 
heaven — upon  which  all  blessings  are  predi- 
cated. And  when  we  obtain  any  blessing 
from  God,  it  is  by  obedience  to  the  law  upon 
which  it  is  predicated."  The  scripture  should 
be  applied  to  all  of  the  characters  in  the 
story.  Why  was  Naaman  healed?  Would 
he  have  been  if  he  had  bathed  in  the  waters 
of  Damascus  instead  of  Jordan?  Suppose  he 
had  bathed  in  Jordan  six  times  and  quit? 


Was  Gehazi  deserving  of  his  fate?  Apply 
the  above  scripture  to  him.  Cite  a  modern 
case  indicating  the  effects  of  obedience  to 
spiritual  law.  Of  disobedience  to  spiritual 
law. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching, 

1.  Pass  out  the  leaflets.  Read  the  intro- 
ductory statements  to  the  class  and  make  a 
few  pertinent  remarks  about  them.  Have  the 
pupils  freely  discuss  the  problems  under  the 
heading:  "Think  About  These  Problems." 
A  thorough  discussion  of  them  should  "whet 
the  appetite"  for  careful  reading  of  the 
textual  material.  Encourage  the  pupils  to 
write  down  any  questions  which  might  arise 
during  the  reading  period,  which  would  be 
suitable  for  discussion  later. 

2.  After  the  reading  period  is  finished, 
discus  any  problems  which  may  have  arisen 
from  the  reading. 

3.  Consider  the  following  questions  and 
permit  free  discussion  of  them. 

1.  What  have  you  as  individuals  done  to 
"clean  the  cobwebs  out  of  your  eyes?" 

2.  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  have  to  face 
a  crisis  similar  to  those  which  came  to 
Aaron  and  Gehazi? 

3.  Why  were  Gehazi's  chances  for  success 
particularly  good  at  first? 

4.  What  is  a  prophet?  Why  would  proph- 
ets be  particularly  valuable  in  ancient 
times?  Are  there  prophets  today?  (A 
prophet  does  more  than  foresee  the 
future;  he  correctly  interprets  the  pres- 
ent.) 

5.  What  were  the  probable  reasons  which 
caused  Gehazi  to  fall? 

6.  What  were  the  reasons  Gehazi  was 
chosen  to  be  Elisha's  servant? 

7.  What  must  have  been  Gehazi's 
thoughts  as  he  witnessed  Elisha's  re- 
fusal of  Naaman's  gifts?  Was  he  justi- 
fied in  so  thinking? 

8.  Why  do  you  think  Elisha  refused  the 
gifts?  Why  do  Boy  Scouts  refuse 
money  for  "good  turns"? 

9.  What  would  Naaman's  thoughts  be 
before  and  after  Gehazi  asked  him  for 
the  gifts? 

10.  Can  you  relate  a  story  of  a  modern 
Gehazi?  (Such  stories  are  common  in 
newspapers. ) 

1 1 .  Describe  the  disease  of  leprosy. 
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Alma  24:27 

"Watch  and  pray  constantly  that  ye 
may  not  be  tempted  above  that  which 
ye  can  bear/* 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1937 

THE  RECORD  OF  ZENIFF 
Lesson  15*    For  Sunday,  May  %  1937 

Text* 

Mosiah   9-11;    "A"    Department   Sunday 
School  Quarterly. 
Objectivei 

To  observe  that  the  effect  of  wickedness 
on  a  people  is  to  weaken  it. 
Setting* 

The  lessons  for  May  are  concerned  with 
the  fortunes  of  a  lost  colony.  The  episode 
of  the  recolonization  of  the  homeland  by  the 
people  of  Zeniff  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  fiooA:  of  Mormon.  The  land  of  Nephi- 
Lehi  had  been  abandoned  to  the  Lamanites, 
and  the  Nephites  were  living  in  Zarahemla 
when  the  colony  was  begun.  The  wicked- 
ness of  ZenifFs  son,  King  Noah,  and  its 
effect  on  the  history  of  his  people  is  very 
dramatic. 

To  get  an  appreciation  of  the  isolation  of 
the  colony  from  the  main  body  of  the  Ne- 
phites, the  first  activity  has  been  devised  as 
a  dramatic  monologue. 

Activities* 

The  first  impersonation  is  of  Amaleki, 
whose  brother  was  one  of  the  colony  which 
returned  to  the  homeland.  Amaleki  has 
grown  old.  He  has  no  descendants,  and 
seeks  out  King  Benjamin  to  give  him  custody 
of  the  plates.  The  impersonation  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  dialogue  in  which  only  one 
of  the  speakers'  voices  is  heard — as  with  a 
telephone  conversation  represented  on  the 
radio.  When  Amaleki  addresses  the  king, 
and  tells  him  that  he  was  born  in  the  days  of 
the  king's  father,  Mosiah,  he  may  pause  as  if 
to  listen  to  King  Benjamin's  inquiry  as  to 
where  he  was  born — in  Zarahemla  since  the 
Nephites  came  there,  or  in  the  old  land,  in 
which  case  he  would  have  taken  part  in  the 
pioneer  journey  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 


covery of  the  new.  Assume  that  the  old  man 
was  a  pioneer.  Let  him  tell  the  story  ( Sec- 
tion 5,  page  28)  of  the  pioneer  journey,  and 
let  him  read  aloud  what  he  has  written  about 
the  people  of  Zarahemla,  whom  the  Nephites 
found  there.  The  old  man  may  tell  that  one 
of  his  great-grandfathers  was  Jacob,  the 
brother  of  Nephi,  and  that  it  is  now  over  400 
years  since  Lehi  left  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
land  of  Nephi-Lehi,  to  which  his  brother 
returned  with  the  colony  was  the  home  of  the 
Nephites  for  about  four  centuries. 

2.  Now  we  shall  go  back  to  the  ancient 
homeland  ourselves,  probably  50  years  later, 
with  an  expedition  from  Zarahemla,  to  learn, 
if  we  can,  the  fate  of  the  lost  colony,  for 
there  has  been  no  word  from  it  since  Zeniff 
left — in  the  days  of  the  grandfathers  of  the 
men  we  are  accompanying.  King  Limhi  and 
Ammon  may  both  include  in  their  mono- 
logues something  more  of  the  circumstances 
that  give  our  setting  than  is  revealed  directly 
in  the  reference  to  Mosiah,  Chapter  7. 

3.  Now  flash  back  fifty  years  or  more,  and 
we  will  hear  Zeniff  tell  his  own  story.  Zeniff, 
sitting  on  his  throne,  tells  the  history  in  lan- 
guage simpler  than  that  of  the  reference, 
Mosiah  9,  for  the  hearer  is  tiny  prince  Limhi, 
his  grandson. 

Such  activities  as  the  foregoing  do  not 
require  heavy  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
Sunday  School  student,  and  the  burden  of  the 
teacher  is  correspondingly  light — if  the 
teacher  is  on  intimate  terms  with  the  students 
outside  of  class.  Dr.  C.  H.  Judd,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"Stranger  cannot  counsel  stranger.  .  .  .  We 
should  spend  half  of  our  time  learning  the 
pupil,  that  we  may  teach  him  the  other  half." 
The  nature  of  these  activities  may  also  be 
extremely  informal — a  touch  of  art,  but  rely- 
ing mainly  on  the  selection  and  oral  reading 
of  perhaps  a  dozen  lines,  or  the  writing  of 
as  small  an  amount.  The  significance  to  the 
pupil  who  takes  part  is  not  governed  so  much 
by  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  give  the 
activity  in  class  as  it  is  by  the  "off-stage" 
understanding  and  encouragements  of  the 
teacher. 

4.  The  art  projects  may  be  done  during  a 
short  supervised  study  period.  The  pictures 
of  (a)  the  interior  of  King  Noah's  palace, 
(b)  the  assemblage  of  the  priests,  and  (c) 
the  high  tower,  will  depend  for  interest  upon 
the  availability  of  new  art  materials — such  as 
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poster  paints,  pastel  crayons,  or  several  tubes 
of  oils.  New  art  materials  are  attractive  to 
almost  every  child,  and  they  can  be  diluted 
to  the  point  that  they  last  a  long  time. 

One  of  the  projects  of  the  summer  quar- 
ter's work  which  will  lend  itself  to  keeping 
up  the  interest  of  absentees  who  may  be 
away  in  the  canyons  will  be  the  coloring  of 
shadowgraphs  for  illustration  of  the  lesson 
scenes. 

The  problem  of  costuming  will  probably 
be  solved  by  a  set  of  the  black  and  white 
prints  now  available  for  Book  of  Mormon. 
There  are  40  new  pictures,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Deseret  Book  Store  for 
75  cents. 

5.  The  writing  of  a  scenario  may  also  take 
a  short  supervised  study  period,  concurrent 
with  the  period  used  for  the  art  work.  Each 
student  who  takes  part  in  the  writing  should 
review  Chapter  1 1 .  Then  the  actual  writing 
will  be  easy,  because  the  eight  sections  of 
the  story  can  be  assigned  to  eight  pairs  of 
students  ,each  responsible  for  the  half-dozen 
lines  of  question  and  answer,  exclamation, 
or  speech,  that  will  usually  satisfy  that  part 
of  the  development.  After  the  first  reading 
of  the  scenario,  the  teacher  may  assist  as 
editor  in  fitting  the  parts  together,  so  that  on 
the  Sunday  after  Mothers'  Day  the  drama- 
tization may  be  re-presented  in  a  finished 
form. 


be  read  in  concert.  Perhaps  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  this  concert  reading  is  to  have 
Abinadi  represented  first  by  several  students 
in  turn  for  parts  of  the  speech,  and  then 
when  all  have  felt  the  significance  of  Abin- 
adi's  argument,  let  all  join  in. 
Discussion. 

The  teacher  will  have  need  for  a  few  pre- 
liminary explanations  of  parts  of  the  text. 
It  is  strange  that  the  beautiful  language  of 
Isaiah  should  have  been  brought  up  by  the 
wicked  priest  to  controvert  Abinadi,  unless 
the  quotation  was  a  suggestion  that  a  pro- 
phet's words  could  be  peaceful  and  assuring 
rather  than  indicative  of  wrath  and  destruc- 
tion. Abinadi's  sensitiveness  to  the  beauties 
of  this  reference — both  as  it  applied  to  pro- 
phets, to  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  all  mis- 
sionaries— is  very  touching.  A  good  com- 
prehension of  the  divisions  of  Abinadi's  de- 
fense will  aid  greatly  in  making  this  Sunday's 
activity  at  once  the  most  general  and  the 
most  enjoyable  we  have  had. 


Sunday,  May  9,  1937 
Mothers*  Day  Program 


THE  PROPHET  ABINADI 
Lesson  16*    For  Sunday,  May  16, 1937 

Text* 

Mosiah  12-16,  "A"  Department,  Sunday 
School  Quarterly. 
Objective* 

To  realize  how  contagious  the  influences 
of  sin  are. 
Activities* 

As  this  lesson  is  practically  all  in  quotation 
marks,  the  speeches  are  already  written  for 
a  dramatization.  The  oral  reading  of  the 
words  of  a  prophet  gives  the  child  a  feeling 
of  vicariously  representing  the  forces  of  good 
in  opposition  to  the  practices  of  evil,  which 
had  crept  into  the  lives  of  the  people  of  King 
Noah  from  the  subtle  influences  of  a  few 
wicked  men.  The  speeches  of  the  people, 
the  wicked  priests,  and  the  king  will  add 
interest  to  the  conflict,  but  most  of  the  text 
is  the  speech  of  Abinadi.  So  that  all  may 
share  in  this  speech,  it  is  suggested  that  it 


"TIME  MARCHES  ON*' 

Lesson  17*    For  Sunday,  May  23, 1937 

Text* 

Mosiah  17-19,  "A"  Department,  Sunday 
School  Quarterly. 

Objective* 

To  show  that  the  consequences  of  wicked- 
ness still  follow,  even  though  a  king  or  a 
people  be  frightened  into  a  willingness  to 
abandon  their  sins.  When  reason  turns  a 
man  to  good  counsel,  as  in  the  case  of  Alma, 
the  results  are  good.  When  only  fear  will 
stop  him,  as  in  the  case  of  King  Noah,  he 
may  find  himself  unable  to  change  his  ways. 

Activities* 

To  broadcast  as  if  the  events  were  hap- 
pening today  may  bring  the  climax  of  Abin- 
adi's mission  closer  to  the  feelings  of  the 
students.  The  dedication  of  the  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  righteousness  is  an  experience 
that  teaches  devotion  to  truth.  The  short 
radio  news  flashes  and  radio  dramatization 
precede  a  quieter  activity,  in  which  we  shall 
follow  the  peaceful  development  of  the  work 
of  Alma. 

The  art  projects  presuppose  a  reading  of 
Mosiah,  Chapter  18. 

Chapter  19  is  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  a  story  which  ranks  in  sheer  interest  with 
any  modern  creation.  King  Noah  speaks  the  ■ 
words  of  a  devoted  leader,  but  he  cannot 
conduct  himself  with  the  bravery  and  resolu- 
tion of  a  man  whose  heart  is  pure,  who  has 
trained  himself  to  sacrifice  for  and  to  feel 
with  his  people.  Gideon  should  tell  the  story 
with  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  tragedy. 
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THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 

THEIR  ESCAPE  AND  RETURN 

TO  ZARAHEMLA 

Lesson  18*    For  Sunday,  May  30,  1937 

Text. 

Mosiah  20-22,  "A"  Department,  Sunday 
School  Quarterly. 
Objective* 

To  recognize  mans  responsibility  for  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live. 
Discussion. 

The  priests  of  King  Noah,  though  re- 
sponsible more  than  any  others  except  the 
king  for  the  plight  of  the  people,  recognize 
this  responsibility  least.  Their  theft  of  the 
twenty-four  daughters  of  the  Lamanites  pre- 
cipitates even  greater  danger  to  the  Nephites 


in  bondage.  The  device  of  assigning  the 
student  activities  of  telling  parts  of  the  story 
so  well  that  a  producer  would  feel  like 
making  a  motion  picture  presumes  that  the 
students  will  not  overlook  the  identification 
of  the  righteous  people  in  the  community 
with  attempts  to  help  others,  and  the  identi- 
fication of  the  unrighteous  with  selfishness. 
There  are  many  details  in  the  text  of 
this  lesson  which  should  all  be  marked  with 
double  plus  signs  as  indicative  of  leadership 
in  community  service.  Students  who  find 
these  elements  in  the  lesson  may  tell  the  story 
and  work  into  it  the  fine  touches  that  would 
make  of  it  an  interesting  photoplay. 
Activities* 

The  activities  outlined  for  Chapter  20  may 
be  extended  to  the  other  two  chapters  of  the 
lesson,  which  contain  events  as  interesting  as 
the  first. 


WHO  SAYS  RELIGION'S  AN  OPIATE? 


€HUR€f§ 


For  Boys  and  Girls,  Ages  10  and  11 
General  Board  Committee:     Charles  J.  Ross,  Chairman;  DeLore  Nichols,  and  Ruth  Wheelon 


FIRST  MISSIONS  TO  CANADA  AND 
ENGLAND 

Lesson  15*    For  April  25,  1937 

Objective* 

The  establishment  of  the  missions  in  Can- 
ada and  England  were  the  first  steps  in 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world. 

Is  there  any  one  in  Canada  or  in  Eng- 
land that  your  pupils  know?  If  not,  is  there 
any  one  in  your  town  that  has  come  from 
Canada  or  from  England?  If  not,  is  there 
any  one  in  your  town  who  has  been  either 
to  Canada  or  to  England?  Here,  if  any  of 
these  questions  are  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, is  your  point  of  contact. 

Class  Activity* 

Your  pupils  will  be  active  in  the  direction 
you  want  them  to  be  through  the  following: 

First:  Questions  may  be  asked  to  test 
out  their  knowledge  of  the  lesson  matter. 
Also  on  their  knowledge  of  matter  outside 
the  Quarterly  material.  For  instance,  it  may  • 
be  that  they  have  looked  up  something  about 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  as  suggested  in  the  lesson 
questions. 

Second:  The  assignments  which  you 
made  at  the  last  session  of  the  class  should 
be  called  for.  That  is,  you  may  give  to 
some  members  of  the  class  the  assignment  of 
hunting  up  information  on  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  Willard  Richards.  This 
material  may  be  found  either  in  Jenson's 
Biographical  Encyclopedia  or  in  footnotes 
to  a  mention  of  these  persons  in  the  History 
of  the  Church,  Volume  I.  These  may  easily 
be  found  by  referring  to  the  index  to  that 
volume. 

Third:  You  may  have  some  letters  to 
read,  which  your  pupils  may  have  received 
from  pupils  in  classes  in  Church  History  in 
other  countries.  Do  you  wish  to  have  mem- 
bers of  the  class  correspond  with  pupils  in 
either  Canada  or  England?  The  Ward 
Bishop  or  Stake  President  can  give  you  the 
addresses  of  the  different  missionaries. 

Fourth:  It  will  help  to  keep  up  interest 
in  the  class  to  show  pictures  of  the  men 
mentioned  in  this  lesson.  These  can  very 
easily  be  obtained.    Try  to  get  earlier  photo- 


graphs rather  than  pictures  taken  when  the 
men  are  late  in  life. 

Fifth:  To  create  an  impression  about 
William  Clayton  on  the  minds  of  the  class, 
either  sing  or  have  read  his  poem,  "Come, 
Come,  Ye  Saints."  Let  the  pupils  do  this, 
however;  they  will  like  the  activity. 

Application* 

A  humble  beginning,  not  only  in  missionary 
work  but  in  other  phases  of  life  often  brings 
great  results.  Our  missionary  work  may 
bring  into  the  Church  not  only  honest  souls 
seeking  the  truth,  but  also  men  who  may 
become  great  leaders. 

The  application  is  the  same  as  in  the  lesson 
before  this — to  try  to  be  a  missionary.  Did 
any  of  your  class  bring  some  new  pupil  to 
class  when  this  requirement  was  made  of 
them? 

This  month  we  have  a  new  concert  reci- 
tation. Find  out  whether  it  needs  any  ex- 
planation. Better  ask  a  few  questions  on  it, 
to  make  sure. 

Assignments* 

Make  your  lesson  assignments  for  the 
week.  Use  your  Quarterlies  in  making  as- 
signments. How  many  have  the  Quarterly? 
Work  to  the  end  of  supplying  all  the  stu- 
dents with  them. 

Guidance  Principles. 

Lead  the  students  to  understand  that  the 
great  desire  to  serve  society  led  Parley  P. 
Pratt  to  join  the  Church,  and  his  determi- 
nation to  continue  to  do  so,  placed  him 
among  the  greatest  leaders  of  our  Church. 

He  was  a  devout  student  and  a  great  ex- 
pounder of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
was  a  poet  and  a  writer  whose  works  sur- 
vive. His  graphic  description  of  an  expe- 
rience while  incarcerated  in  prison,  found 
on  page  244,  Essentials  to  Church  History, 
is  evidence  of  his  powers  of  expression. 
His  work  lives  on  and  his  writings  still 
assist  in  giving  others  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  loyalty  of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Wil- 
lard Richards  furnish  examples  worthy  of 
emulation. 

Desiring  to  serve,  and  cultivating  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  are  applicable  guidance  principles. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
MAY 

Doctrine  and  Covenants  133:37 

"And  this  gospel  shall  be  preached 
unto  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people* 


HOW  THE  MISSIONARIES  WORKED 
Lesson  16*    For  May  2,  1937 

Objective* 

This  lesson  increases  our  knowledge  as  to 
how  the  missionary  work  was  taken  to  two 
more  countries. 

Already  your  class  will  know  something 
about  Australia  and  France,  information 
which  they  will  have  obtained  from  their 
day  school.  You  might  get  a  good  point  of 
contact  from  this  knowledge  on  their  part. 
If  this  does  not  suit  you,  try  some  other  point. 

Your  objective  might  be  stated  thus:  To 
awaken  interest  in  the  missionary  spirit,  *so 
that  your  pupils  will  feel  like  doing  some- 
thing themselves  now.  This  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  you  may  remember.  Your 
class  were  asked  to  bring  some  one  else  to 
the  Sunday  School.  How  did  you  succeed 
with  this  general  assignment?    Try  it  again. 

Class  Activity* 

First:  Question  the  class  as  to  the  details 
of  the  lesson  in  the  Quarterly.  Or  you 
might  ask  three  pupils  to  give  the  following 
topics,  and  then  ask  your  questions: 

a.  Anderson's  work  in  Australia. 

b.  Murdock  and  Wendell  there. 

c.  Howell  in  France. 

Second:  Assign  different  topics  about 
Australia  to  some  of  your  class,  such  as: 

a.  Where  the  island  is  located  with  re- 
spect to  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  you 
live. 

b.  The  different  people  who  live  there. 

c.  The  products  of  the  country. 
Third:     Maybe  you  are  able  to   obtain 

pictures  of  the  men  mentioned  in  the  lesson 
— Andrew  Anderson,  John  Murdock,  Chas. 
W.  Wendell,  William  Howell,  Philip  de  la 
Mare,  William  C.  Dunbar.  Jenson's  Bi'o- 
graphical  Encyclopedia  may  help  you  in  this 
respect. 

Can  your  pupils  get  any  information  about 
the  Australian  mission  from  missionaries  that 
have  been  there?  Or  of  the  French  mission? 
It  would  be  like  getting  information  firsthand. 
Try  it  as  an  assignment  to  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 


Application* 

The  Lord's  plan  is  being  worked  out  as 
shown  in  this  lesson.  We  are  instruments  in 
His  hands  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work.  Are  you  inspiring  your  pupils  to  pre- 
pare themselves  so  that  they  might  assist  in 
spreading  the  Gospel  Message? 

Guidance  Principles. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  has  been  the  target  of  criticism, 
by  ministers  of  other  churches,  because  the 
leaders  of  our  Church  are  not  trained  for  the 
ministry  in  Theological  Institutions.  They 
cannot  seem  to  visualize  the  Church  as  a 
great  training  school. 

A  boy  or  girl  who  has  gone  through  the 
courses  of  study  in  each  of  the  auxiliary 
organizations,  with  eyes  and  ears  open, 
studying  the  manuals  and  text  books  which 
are  prepared  for  each  class,  and  reading 
the  magazines  and  quarterlies  for  the  different 
organizations,  certainly  obtains  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

One  who  becomes  a  real  student  in  each 
of  his  classes  in  Sunday  School,  Mutual  and 
Priesthood  Quorums,  has  a  very  fine  back- 
ground for  missionary  work. 

A  good  student  always  provides  himself 
with  the  necessary  texts,  and  cultivates  a 
broad  open  mind,  as  well  as  a  tolerant  atti- 
tude. 

May  9,  1937 
Mothers'  Day 


THE  HUB  OF  THE  GOSPEL  WHEEL 
Lesson  17*   For  May  16,  1937 

Make  the  most  of  the  suggestion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lesson  in  the  Quarterly  about 
drawing  a  wheel.  It  will  give  you  a  point 
of  contact  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  sort 
of  summary  of  the  movement  of  the  story 
of  Mormonism. 

Your  objective  is  to  give  as  clear  a  picture 
as  possible  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  on  its 
historical  side  and  its  universal  character. 
The  Church  is  not  a  group  of  unrelated  con- 
gregations scattered  throughout  the  nations, 
but  a  single  unit  with  parts  everywhere. 
This  idea  is  worth  getting  across  to  your 
class,  and  this  can  be  done  excellently  with 
the  aid  of  the  wheel. 

Class  Activity* 

It  may  be  that  you  will  want  to  have  your 
special  assignments  given  first — the  topics 
for  short  talks: 

1.  The  Wheel  and  the  Church. 

2.  The  various  hubs  of  Mormonism. 

3.  The  Mormon  trek  to  the  West, 

4.  Finding  a  new  hub. 
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These  talks  will  suffice  to  cover  the  topics 
discussed  in  the  Quarterly.  Then  there  may 
follow  a  quiz  of  the  class  on  what  has  been 
given. 

Why  not  sing,  "Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints?" 
This  can  be  done  with  good  effect  if  your 
class  is  in  a  room  by  itself.  If  you  cannot 
sing  it  there,  you  may  do  one  of  two  other 
things:  Either  have  the  chorister  use  it  as 
an  opening  number,  or  have  the  words  of  the 
song  read  by  one  of  the  class  to  the  other 
pupils.  A  whole  recitation  might  easily  be 
built  around  this  song,  since  it  crystallizes  the 
feelings  of  the  pioneers. 

Call  special  attention  to  the  pictures  in  the 
Quarterly.  They  will  tell  more  than  could  be 
done  by  words.  In  The  Heart  of  Mormon- 
ism  (Evans),  chapters  71  and  72,  you  will 
find  a  readable  account  of  the  "tragedies  of 
the  Great  Plains"  and  the  "Comedies  of  the 
Great  Plains."  These  chapters  it  might  be 
well  to  ask  two  pupils  to  read,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  reports  of  them  to  the  class. 

Application, 

What  practical  application  can  be  made  of 
the  matter  in  the  Quarterly  on  this  lesson? 
Well,  for  one  thing,  the  class  might  get  an 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  pioneers  by 
contrasting  the  way  they  traveled  with  the 
modes  of  travel  today.  And  then,  they  might 
get  an  appreciation  of  the  faith  and  courage 
of  the^  pioneers,  and  try  to  imitate  these  qual- 
ities in  their  own  lives.  Help  your  class  to 
pick  out  the  things  in  their  own  lives  that 
require  faith  and  courage. 

If  you  go  into  detail  touching  the  journey 
of  the  pioneers,  don't  lay  too  much  stress  on 
the  hardships  of  the  journey.  Some  of  those 
pioneers  did  not  have  so  hard  a  time  of  it 
as  we  have  been  led  to  believe.  We  are  too 
apt  to  judge  what  they  endured  by  the  stan- 
dard of  life  by  which  we  live  now;  and  that 
is  not  fair. 

Are  you  successful  in  getting  your  students 
to  use  the  Quarterlies  by  making  assignments 
in  advance?  Some  of  your  most  valuable 
pupil  activity  can  be  worked  out  in  this  way. 

Guiding  Principles. 

We  sometimes  wonder  why  intelligent 
men,  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church, 
yet  have  grown  up  among  us,  cannot  catch 
the  vision  of  the  great  organization,  the 
splendid  unity,  and  the  running  of  the  great 
wheel  with  so  little  friction. 

We  who  have  grown  up  in  the  Church 
feel  and  understand  its  machinery.  We  are 
each  of  us  a  part  of  that  machinery  and  it  is 
our  individual  responsibility  to  see  that  our 
part  causes  no  friction. 

We  must  consider  it  an  honor  and  a  priv- 


ilege to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  serve  in 
any  capacity  in  the  Church.  Every  assign- 
ment no  matter  how  small  or  unimportant  it 
may  seem  is  just  another  opportunity  which 
we  are  offered  to  show  that  we  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  wheel.  It  is  an 
evidence  that  we  are  really  worth  something 
in  the  great  work.  We  should  grasp  every 
opportunity  that  is  offered  us. 


NEARBY  EXPLORATIONS  OF  THE 
NEW  HOME 

Lesson  18.   For  May  23,  1937 

Objective. 

It  was  necessary  to  settle  the  different  val- 
leys of  the  mountains  where  the  Saints  could 
cultivate  the  land  and  build  their  homes. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  lesson  and  the 
two  following  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
read  somewhat.  The  space  at  our  disposal 
in  the  Quarterly  .is  so  limited  that  only  the 
barest  outline  of  the  phase  treated  can  be 
given.  But  the  teacher,  as  you  assuredly 
know,  must  know  much  more  than  she  can 
give  the  class,  in  order  to  get  the  atmosphere 
of  the  subject.  Here,  then,  are  some  refer- 
ences : 

Essentials  in  Church  History — Smith,  pp. 
451-475.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  however, 
for  you  to  read  all  the  matter  between  these 
pages.  Pick  out  the  topics  which  you  may 
need,  in  order  to  get  the  story. 

Charles  Coulson  Rich:  Pioneer  Builder  of 
the  West— Evans,  pp.  142-160;  171-198;  and 
200-225.  This  book  contains  some  new  ma- 
terial. The  situation  that  first  year  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley  is  treated  in  a  new  way.  Also 
there  is  a  chapter  on  the  settlement  of  San 
Bernardino,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  lesson. 

The  Story  of  Utah— Evans,  pp.  1-55.  This 
book,  which  is  now  being  used  in  connection 
with  the  junior  high  schools  of  Utah,  was 
written  for  young  people.  It  is,  therefore, 
easy  for  them  to  understand.  The  first  five 
chapters  cover  the  period  discussed  in  these 
lessons. 

Class  Activity. 

Have  the  class  give  the  assignments,  gen- 
eral and  special.  So  far  as  the  lesson  is 
directly  concerned  these  may  be; 

1 .  First  activities  in  the  valley. 

2.  Planning  a  city. 

3.  First  explorations. 

4.  Later  explorations. 

These  may  be  supplemented  by  some  spe-* 
cial  assignments;  such  as; 
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1.  A  personal  exploration. 

2.  The  Old  Fort  in  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

3.  Why  Ensign  Peak  was  so  named. 

There  should  be  pictures  for  this  lesson, 
in  addition  to  those  in  the  Quarterly.  A 
drawing  of  the  Old  Fort  on  the  blackboard, 
and  pictures  of  the  men  mentioned  in  the 
text,  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple — these  should 
be  available  to  members  of  the  class. 

Application. 

There  is  so  much  material  on  this  phase 
of  the  subject  that  there  will  be  a  temptation 
to  ramble.  But  the  teacher  should  be  on  her 
guard  not  to  do  so,  but  rather  to  stick  to  the 
aim — the  exploration  of  the   new   country. 

The  students  should  be  led  to  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  these  pioneers  in  building  up 
a  new  country  which  has  grown  into  a  thriv- 
ing and  important  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  comforts  and  security  which  we  now 
enjoy  are  largely  due  to  their  courage,  fore- 
sight and  hard  work. 

Guidance  Principles* 

It  is  the  unity  in  the  organization  of  the 
Church  which  has  held  it  together  through 
trying  situations,  the  treks  across  the  plains, 
the  building  of  settlements,  and  the  coloniz- 
ing of  new  countries.  Wherever  the  Saints 
have  gone  communities  have  thrived.  This 
has  been  recognized  by  students  of  soci- 
ology. 

John  Henry  Smith  told  the  following  in- 
cident: Once  when  he  was  returning  home 
from  a  trip  to  the  East  he  was  interviewed 
by  a  great  philanthropist  who  wanted  to  find 
out  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Mormon 
colonies.  He  could  see  the  results  and  con- 
cluded that  the  success  must  be  due  to  the 
leadership  of  a  particularly  strong  man. 

He  explained  to  Brother  Smith  the  neces- 
sity of  relieving  the  congestion  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities,  and  made  the  following  pro- 
posal. "We  will  furnish  the  land,  the  cap- 
ital, and  the  people,  and  pay  you  well  if 
you  will  do  the  colonizing." 

He  could  not  understand  why  Brother 
Smith  declined  the  offer.  He  could  not  vis- 
ualize the  great  unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
importance  of  the  most  minute  part  of  it. 
He  could  not  sense  nor  feel  the  common 
purpose,  of  all  Latter-day  Saints.  The 
Church  becomes  stronger  year  after  year 
because  it  helps  to  satisfy  the  want  of  a' 
feeling  of  personal  worth  which  is  instinctive 
in  man.  Every  person  in  the  Church  is  im- 
portant and  is  made  to  feel  his  importance. 
This  feeling  is  universal  in  the  Church. 


REMOTE  EXPLORATIONS  IN  THE 
HOME 

Lesson  19.   For  May  30,  1937 

If  you  have  a  blackboard  in  your  room, 
which  you  should  have,  ask  one  of  your 
pupils  to  draw  on  it  the  triangle  mentioned 
in  the  Quarterly.  The  States  included  should 
be  outlined  in  dots,  so  as  to  be  clearly  seen 
without  blurring  the  outlines  of  the  triangle. 
Then,  during  the  recitation,  have  the  places 
mentioned  as  being  settled  inserted  as  they 
are  discussed.  In  this  way  the  matter  treated 
in  the  Quarterly  will  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  class.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
blackboard,  maybe  you  can  get  a  large  sheet 
of  wrapping  paper,  such  as  grocers  use,  and 
tack  it  on  the  front  wall  of  your  class  room, 
and  on  this  the  map  may  be  drawn  as  sug- 
gested. 

Following  this  suggestion  will  prove  very 
interesting  to  your  pupils,  as  it  will  give  them 
something  to  look  at. 

Class  Activity. 

With  this  skeleton  map  on  the  board  or 
the  wall,  made  by  one  of  your  pupils,  the 
rest  will  be  easy. 

Ask  those  with  assignments,  general  and 
special,  to  report.  The  special  assignments 
may  take  on  this  form: 

1.  Settlement  of  Parowan. 

2.  Settlement  of  San  Bernardino. 

3.  The  Mormon  Battalion. 

4.  The  Brannan  colony. 

These,  with  such  other  assignments  as  you 
may  have  made,  having  been  given,  discuss 
such  other  settlements  as  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  Quarterly,  putting  each  in  its  place  on 
the  map.  Then  quiz  the  class  on  all  the 
matter  presented  during  the  recitation. 

If  pictures  are  available,  use  them.  It  may 
be  that  the  class  members  are  able  to  get 
some  of  these.  If  so,  let  them  do  the  show- 
ing. There  are  photographs  of  the  men  men- 
tioned. Always  get  the  earliest  you  can 
procure.  Then  there  are  monuments,  pic- 
tures of  which  may  be  shown  the  class. 

In  Tyler's  Mormon  Battalion  you  will  find 
a  song  which  the  boys  sang  on  the  way  to 
California.  Read  it,  or,  better,  have  it  read 
to  the  class  by  one  of  your  pupils.  This  will 
have  been  assigned  beforehand. 

Application. 

The  only  feasible  objective  here  is  to  see 
that  your  class  get  a  clear  idea,  or  picture, 
of  the  situation,  so  far  as  the  early  settle- 
ments  of  the  Mormon  people  are  concerned. 
This  will  not  be  difficult  if  you  use  the  black- 
board as  suggested. 

Similarly  the  only  practical  application  of 
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the  main  idea  in  the  lesson  is  to  have  the 
pupils'  sympathetic  interest  awakened  in  the 
plan  of  colonization  discussed. 

Make  your  assignments  now,  so  as  to  have 
an  active,  alert  class  next  time. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

List  of  pupils  in  Church  History  Classes 
who  would  like  to  correspond  with  other 
Church  History  pupils  in  foreign  lands. 

Modena,  Utah:  Lamar  Lund,  Howard 
Force,  Mathel  Adams,  Masel  Adams,  Delroy 
Iverson,  Eloise  Force,  Anna  Alger, 

Fruitvale,  Idaho:     Allen  Burt. 

Thornton,  Idaho:  Flora  Statham,  Jessie 
Anderson,  Fern  Hansen. 

Ogden,  Utah:  Georgia  Anderson,  1341 
25th  St. 

Raymond,  'Washington:  Melvin  Herbert, 
Box  152;  Ronald  Daniels,  Jr.,  Ardath  Apart- 
ment. 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho:  Kay  Holland,  Dean 
Morler,  Dorothy  Charlesworth,  Marylin 
Hudman,  Julia  Adelin,  Lillian  Strong,  Mar- 
garet West. 

Superior,  Arizona:  Johnnie  Buchanan, 
Leta  Cluff,  Helen  Stech,  Barbara  Lynn,  Arb- 
bella  Beecroft,  Keith  Lucus,  Roberta  Warn. 

Heber,  Arizona:  Adel  Porter,  Ilia  Porter, 
Twilla  Crandell,  Charlotte  Despain,  Dorothy 
Jenson,  Elden  Porter,  Junior  Shelley,  Lowell 
Shelley,  Lehi  Smith,  Claud  Despain,  Mrs. 
Gladys  D.  Porter  ( teacher ) . 

St.  David,  Arizona:    Vernon  Miller. 

Ventura,  California:  Carol  Sessions,  52 
S.  Santa  Cruz;  Bertie  Lue  Smith,  82  N. 
Laurel  St.;  Lorna  Doon  Hay,  82  N.  Laurel 
St.;  Betty  Leary,  1833  Ocean  Ave.;  Betty 
Ann  Pruhs,  123  S.  Catalina;  Beverly  Ingrum, 
161  Forbs  Lane;  Fred  Jenkins,  347  4th  St., 
Oxnard,  California;  Harold  Morby,  386 
Jones  St.;  Dale  Lythgoe,  405  Arcade  Drive; 
Wallace  Ingrum,  161  Forbs  Lane;  Howard 
Fisher,  82  N.  Laurel  St.;  Harold  Fisher,  82 
N.  Laurel  St. 

Logan,  Utah:  Floyd  Herzog,  377  N.  1st 
W;  Berne  Herzog,  377  N.  1st  W.;  Jack  Hale, 
91  W.  3  North;  Budd  Chatterton,  192  E. 
4  North;  Feron  Stock,  270  N.  2nd  East; 


Douglas  Bench,  82  E.  2nd  North;  Lyman 
Larsen,  342  N.  2nd  East;  Ivon  Wall,  Iva 
Wall,  369  N.  2nd  East;  Mary  Jean  Sorensen, 
337  N.  2nd  East;  Lucy  Watts,  265  E.  2nd  N.; 
Clarence  Guymon,  233  E.  3  N.;  Lucile  Lund- 
strom,  125  E.  2nd  N.;  Alice  Mae  McMurrin, 
275  E.  2nd  N.;  Farris  Kent,  26  E.  3  N.;  Joline 
Peterson,  285  N.  1st  East;  Ida  Lucile  Bour- 
dero,  194  N.  1  West;  Ardith  Bates,  168  W. 
3  N,;  Delia  Mae  Lucas,  18  E.  4  N.;  Josephine 
Daines,  375  N.  1st  East;  Colleen  Edwards, 
428  N.  1st  W.;  Helen  Felix,  356  N.  1  East. 
Natchitoches,  Louisiana:  Anise  Mason, 
Betty  Jo  Rogers,  Route  2;  Ray  Rogers,  Route 
2;  Donald  Rogers,  Route  2;  Gladys  Clark 
( teacher ) . 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  David  Barrett, 
1564  S.  9  West;  Lucille  Routi,  1472  S.  8 
West;  Clair  Skoubye,  611  S  8  West;  Sybil 
Winnard,  31  E.  27th  So.;  Adell  King,  40  W. 
Russett  Ave.;  Lois  Mills,  68  W.  Melvern 
Ave.;  Gepkie  Turner,  63  Shelly  Ave.;  Bev- 
erly Warnich,  4  Cordelia  Ave.;  Afton  Wil- 
liams, 78  Southgate  Ave.;  Cleo  Holter,  84 
E.  27th  South;  Karen  Hendricksen,  130  W. 
Crystal  Ave.;  Olive  Nelson,  144  W.  Crystal 
Ave.;  Ruth  L.  Hathaway  (teacher),  2998 
South  State. 

Portland,  Oregon:  Gloria  Hagler,  Char- 
lotte Harris,  Janis  Peterson,  V  i  r  g  i  ni  a 
Schmidt,  Shirley  Taylor,  Lucille  Vana.  Ad- 
dress, 910  S.  E.  37th  Avenue. 

Green  River,  Utah:  Hazel  Shaw,  Berdella 
Marsin,  Shirley  McDougall,  Chad  Moore, 
Ferris  Hunt,  Mary  Allen,  Evelyne  Water- 
son,  Charlote  Hanks,  Vivian  Hunt,  Nina 
Chidester,  Chloe  Moore. 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada:  Same  Case,  513 
Bridger  St.;  Shelby  Ostensen,  206  N.  7th; 
Joan  George,  414  Bridger  St.,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.;  Orian  Clement,  John  Nichkolaides, 
Vernon  Miller,  Jefferson  and  8th;  Ruth  Hold- 
en,  Audrey  Brinley,  7th  and  Garces;  Betty 
Crenshaw,  Helen  Mulven,  Jean  Case,  513 
Bridger  St.;  Jack  Huntington,  Ralph  Sprague. 

Thayas  R.  Bray,  Box  203,  Eureka,  Utah, 
would  like  to  hear  from  Church  History 
boys  and  girls  in  the  following  places:  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho,  Hawaii,  Japan,  Kansas  City, 
Copenhagen,  Mexico  City,  London,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Buenos  Aires  and  Germany. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  Mary  Lorille 
Home,  939  West  8th  South,  wishes  to  hear 
from  someone  in  Tasmania;  Janice  Taylor, 
865  Arapahoe  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  wishes 
to  hear  from  someone  in  Scotland. 
List  Closed. 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  STORIES 

For  Children  7,  8  and  9  Years  of  Age 

General  Board  Committee:     Frank  K.  Seegmiller,  Chairman;  Lucy  G.  Sperry 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1937 

First  Sunday,  May  2,  1937 

Review  of  Unit  HI — Lessons  10-14  Inclusive 
—"Christ,  Master  of  Death" 

Assign  the  review  lessons  to  various 
groups  one  or  two  weeks  in  advance.  Allow 
each  group  to  work  out  its  own  method 
of  presenting  the  story,  or  objective,  to  en- 
tire class  instead  of  to  individual  groups.  For 
instance,  the  story  of  "A  Feast  on  the  Lake 
Shore"  could  be  assigned  to  one  group.  The 
teacher  could  speak  for  Jesus  while  the 
pupils  of  the  group  could  represent  the 
disciples  out  fishing.  When  their  story  was 
called  for,  they  could  go  to  the  center  of  the 
large  ring,  crouch  down  as  though  sitting 
in  a  boat,  and  go  through  the  motions  of 
rowing.  One  boy  could  speak  up  and  say 
something  about  not  being  able  to  catch  any 
fish.  They  could  cast  on  the  other  side  of 
the  boat,  as  suggested  by  Jesus.  The  motions 
of  eating  the  fish  could  be  made,  Christ's 
questions  and  Peter's  answers  could  then  be 
given.  The  audience  could  name  the  story 
and  give  the  memory  gem. 

This  type  of  review  will  require  extra 
thought  and  work,  but  it  will  prove  very 
interesting  and  instructive. 


Stories* 

"Finding  a  Mother,"  also  "The  Lighthouse 
Keeper,"  found  in  75  Stories  for  the  Worship 
Hour,  by  Margaret  W.  Eggleston.  "How 
Janet  Kept  Her  Word,"  50  stories  for  the 
Bedtime  Hour,  by  Margaret  W.  Eggleston. 
Activity* 

Present  each  child  with  a  cut-out  of  a 
lady  on  which  they  may  write  "I  love  my 
mother.     I  will  be  good  to  her." 


Sunday,  May  9,  1937 

Mothers*  Day 

Class  work  for  this  Sunday  is  optional. 
In  most  schools,  the  Primary  Department  is 
invited  to  remain  throughout  the  program. 
However,  if  class  work  is  preferred,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  short  program,  in  keeping 
with  the  theme  of  the  day  be  given. 

Songs* 

"My  Grandma,"  also  "Mother  Dear,"  both 
in  Child-Land  Book  II,  by  Jones  &  Barbour. 
"My  Mother,"  Songs  for  Little  People, 
Danielson  &  Conant.  "Each  Day  a  Moth- 
er's Day,"  O.  P.  Huish.  The  latter  may  be 
obtained  from  the  publisher  who  lives  in 
Payson,  Utah. 

Gems, 

Any  of  the  series  of  Mothers'  Day  gems, 
written  by  Brother  Theodore  E.  Curtis,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  may  be  used. 


CHRIST  AND  THE  RICH  YOUNG  MAN 

Story  15*    For  May  16,  1937 

Mark  10:17-31;  Luke  18:18-30. 
References* 

Hurlbut,  Story  of  the  Bible,  p.  617;  Pater- 
son-Smyth,  A  People's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  384; 
Bible  and  Church  History  Stories,  p.   58; 
Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ. 
Objective* 

To  be  completely  unselfish  is  the  finest 
type  of  the  good  life. 

Study  of  Materials* 
Outline* 

I.  The  young  man's  problem. 

a.  His  wealth  and  position. 

b.  Character. 

c.  His  selfish  question. 

II.  Jesus'  attempt  to  guide  Him. 

a.  His  first  solution  "Keep  the  com- 
mandments." 

b.  The  young  man's  reply. 

c.  The  second  solution  "Sell  all  thou 
hast." 

III.  Jesus'  observation  on  the  effect  of 
riches. 

Lesson  Facts* 

This  incident  happened  near  the  end  of 
Christ's  life  while  He  was  over  in  Perea. 
He  was  very  popular  there.  All  classes  came 
to  Him  for  help.  The  rich  young  ruler  had 
a  grand  opportunity  put  before  Him  by 
Jesus.  It  was  really  a  call  to  do  missionary 
work  as  Peter  was  doing.  To  do  it  he  must 
leave  home  and  follow  Jesus.  Riches  would 
only  be  a  hindrance  to  such  work.  The 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Guidance  Hint* 

With  this  story  begins  Unit  IV,  or  "Jesus, 
Teacher  of  the  Way  of  Goodness." 
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It  consists  of  four  stories  each  of  which 
should  develop  in  the  children  some  good 
trait  of  character.  Children  will  be  happy 
if  they  grow  to  be  unselfish.  Any  unhappy 
person  is  generally  so  because  his  life  is 
always  inward.  We  wants  things  to  come 
to  him.  He  does  not  live  Christ's  beautiful 
saying,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  Let  this  lesson  kindle  in  the  chil- 
dren the  desire  to  help  others  in  any  possible 
way. 
Song* 

"Give,  Said  the  Little  Stream,"  Primary 
Song  Book. 

Picture* 

Kindergarten  Picture  Set  No.  30. 
Memory  Gem* 

"Give  to  the  poor  and  you  shall  have 
treasures  in  Heaven." 

Point  of  Contact* 

Have  you  ever  earned  any  money?  What 
do  you  do  with  your  money?  Suppose  you 
had  money  in  the  bank  and  someone  asked 
you  to  give  it  all  to  little  Tom,  who  was  very 
poor  and  who  needed  clothes  and  food,  how 
would  you  feel?  Would  you  be  willing  to 
give  it?  I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  story  today 
about  a  very  rich  man  who  was  asked  to 
give  all  he  had  to  the  poor. 

Application* 

What  do  you  think  of  the  rich  man?  Was 
he  very  generous  or  selfish?  When  are  peo- 
ple the  happiest,  when  they  do  what  they 
want  to  or  when  they  do  what  Heavenly 
Father  wants  them  to  do?  If  we  love  some- 
one dearly,  we  try  to  do  whatever  he  asks 
of  us.  Heavenly  Father  has  asked  that  we 
share  our  money,  our  food  and  all  we  have. 
How  do  we  share  our  money?  (Tithing, 
fast  offering,  donations.)  The  next  time 
you  earn  a  dime,  what  could  you  do?  Yes, 
put  a  penny  away  for  tithing.  What  else 
can  you  do  to  show  your  love  for  Heavenly 
Father? 

Activity*     - 

It  is  not  expected  that  we  give  all  we  have 
to  the  poor,  but  we  are  expected  to  be  gen- 
erous and  unselfish.  One  good  way  to  train 
ourselves  to  be  generous  is  to  pay  honest 
tithes  and  fast  offerings.  Make  up  a  chart 
for  each  child.  At  the  top  of  one  column 
write  "Amount  I  earn"  and  at  the  top  of  the 
other  column  write  "Amount  I  should  give 
Heavenly  Father."  Let  children  write  in  the 
figures,  starting  with  10c  earned  and  lc  for 
tithing  and  ending  with  $1.00  earned  10c 
tithing.  Gifts  of  money  should  also  be  con- 
sidered as  earned.  Let  them  keep  the  charts 
so  they  will  know  how  much  tithing  they 
should  pay  when  they  have  money. 


MARY  AND  MARTHA 

Story  16*    For  May  23, 1937 
Text* 

Luke  10:38-42. 

References* 

Paterson-Smyth  A  People's  Life  of  Christ, 
p.  325;  Bible  and  Church  History  Stories,  p. 
121;  Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ. 

Objective* 

To  learn  the  truth  as  Jesus  taught  it  is  one 
of  the  first  steps  in  the  good  life. 

Study  of  Materials* 
A*  Outline, 

I.  The  Home  of  Mary  and  Martha. 

a.  Its  members,    b.  Its  housekeeper,    c. 
Its  frequent  visitor. 
II.  The  Visit  of  Jesus. 

a.  How  received,    b.  What  Mary  did. 
c.  What  Martha  did — her  complaint. 
III.  Jesus'  answer. 

B,  Lesson  Facts* 

Wherever  Jesus  went  He  found  good 
friends.  He  had  no  home  of  His  own.  He 
was  always  traveling  around,  ministering  to 
people,  so  a  home  would  have  been  of  little 
use  to  Him.  He  frequently  went  to  Jeru- 
salem. When  He  did  so,  He  usually  spent 
the  nights  in  Bethany  at  the  home  of  Mary, 
Martha  and  Lazarus.  When  did  He  first  go 
there?  Nobody  knew.  Probably  soon  after 
His  baptism,  about  the  time  He  first  met 
Nicodemus.  Why  did  He  prefer  Bethany? 
The  Jews  in  Jerusalem  were  so  hostile. 

Then,  too,  there  were  quiet,  peace  and  the 
beauty  of  nature  out  there  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

Song* 

"The  Children's  Service,"  page  32,  Songs 
For  Little  People,  Danielson  and  Conant. 
Picture, 

Perry  Pictures  No.  797.  Kindergarten 
Picture  Set,  No.  50. 

Memory  Gem* 

"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you." 

Approach, 

It  was  Sunday  morning.  Jane  was  sweep- 
ing the  front  walk  when  her  playmate,  Ruth, 
passed  on  her  way  to  Sunday  School.  "Why 
don't  you  get  ready  and  come  to  Sunday 
School  with  me,"  asked  Ruth.  "Oh,  I'm  too 
busy  this  morning,"  said  Jane.  A  few  min- 
utes after  Ruth  passed,  Dorothy  stopped  and 
talked  to  Jane.  "I  have  a  new  puppy  dog 
at  home,  would  you  like  to  see  him?"  asked 
Dorothy.  "I'd  love  to,  and  may  I  hold 
him?"  said  Jane.  The  two  girls  went  arm  in 
arm  over  to  Dorothy's.       Was  Jane  really 
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too  busy  to  go  to  Sunday  School?    Do  you 
know  what  Jesus  said  we  should  do? 

Application. 

Do  you  ever  get  too  busy  to  go  to  Sunday 
School  or  Primary?  Suppose  someone  were 
to  ask  you  to  go  to  the  playgrounds  when  it 
was  time  for  Primary,  where  would  you  go 
and  why? 

Activity* 

Dramatize  the  story  of  Martha  and  Mary, 

Guidance  Hints. 

Love  of  God  and  love  of  man  were  given 
by  Jesus  as  the  two  great  commandments. 
Martha  loved  to  help  Jesus.  Jesus  com- 
mended her  for  it.  But  He  preferred  to  see 
her  turn  more  to  the  learning  of  the  truth. 
If  she  loved  God  as  taught  by  Jesus,  she 
would  then  be  a  doubly  fine  character.  Chil- 
dren should  learn  early  to  see  God  in  all 
things.  This  will  give  them  faith  to  believe 
that  this  world  is  a  good  world  for  God 
rules  in  it. 

JESUS  AND  THE  TEN  LEPERS 

Story  17*    For  May  30,  1937 

Text 

Luke  17:11-19. 

References* 

Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ. 

Objective* 

To  be  grateful  for  the  favors  of  God  and 
man  is  a  sign  of  a  generous  heart. 
Study  of  Materials* 
Outline* 

I.  The  lepers. 

a.  Where  they  lived,     b.  What  they 

were  saying  to  Jesus, 
c.  The  kind  of  sickness  that  they  had. 

II.  Jesus  Heals  them. 

a.  What  He  told  them.    b.  Why? 
III.  Their  response. 

a.  Of  the  nine.    b.  Of  the  one.    c.  What 
Jesus  thought  of  them. 

Lesson  Facts* 

The  story  of  the  Ten  Lepers  has  for  its 
setting  a  little  town  in  Samaria.  Jesus  was 
leaving  Galilee  for  good.  He  was  on  His 
way  to  Perea  where  He  stayed  most  of  the 
last  six  months  before  His  death.  On  His 
way  there  He  passed  through  Samaria.    The 


nine  people  who  showed  no  sense  of  gratitude 
were  probably  Jews.  The  one  man  who 
thanked  Jesus  was  a  Samaritan.  Jesus  must 
have  felt  that  His  own  people  were  sadly 
lacking  in  gratitude. 

Song* 

Hymn  of  Thanks,  Songs  For  Little  Peo- 
ple, Danielson  and  Conant. 

Picture* 

Kindergarten  Picture  Set  No.  51. 

Gem* 

Father  of  all  in  Heaven  above, 
We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  love. 
Our  food,  our  homes,  and  all  we  wear, 
Tell  of  Thy  loving  care. 

Approach* 

Use  approach  given  in  leaflet. 

Application* 

Suppose  you  found  a  ball,  which  was  lost 
by  one  of  your  playmates,  and  when  you 
returned  it  to  him,  he  took  it  without  a  word 
of  thanks.  How  would  you  feel?  Our 
mothers  and  fathers  and  those  who  are  kind 
to  us  feel  just  like  that  when  we  forget  to 
tell  them  how  much  we  appreciate  and  love 
them  for  their  thoughtfulness.  How  do  we 
show  Heavenly  Father  our  gratitude?  Let's 
see  if  during  this  coming  week  we  can  re- 
member to  say  "Thank  you"  whenever  we 
should. 

Activity* 

Have  a  little  "Thank  you"  exercise.  Drop 
a  handkerchief  on  the  floor,  say  "Thank  you' 
when  it  is  picked  up  and  returned  to  you. 
Let  the  pupils  take  turns  doing  things  that 
will  call  for  a  "thank  you,"  such  as  changing 
chairs,  passing  a  picture  of  prayer,  etc.  Let 
them  suggest  further  activity  that  will  re- 
require  a  "thank  you." 

Guidance  Hints* 

Children  in  our  age  are  lacking  in  many 
of  the  finer  qualities  such  as  courtesy,  grati- 
tude and  helpfulness.  They  are  not  entirely 
to  blame.  Our  civilization,  schools,  movies, 
funny  papers  make  them  more  forward  than 
formerly.  Jesus  placed  much  weight  on  these 
qualities.  To  Him  they  were  the  outward 
signs  of  the  heart.  Be  sure  they  get  His  mes- 
sage, but  give  it  if  possible  by  indirection. 
That  is,  let  the  story  tell  the  moral  by  the 
clear  way  in  which  it  is  presented. 
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LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1937 

CHILDREN'S  PERIOD 

Lesson  126*    For  May  2,  1937 

Today  I  have  a  new  game  that  will  be 
great  fun  to  play.  I  will  close  my  eyes  and 
think  of  something  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
wishes  us  to  do.  Now  I  am  ready.  Who 
would  like  to  be  first.  (Such  answers  as 
"Love  our  little  friends;"  "Help  our  Mothers 
and  Fathers;"  "Come  to  Sunday  School;" 
may  be  received. )  I  happened  to  be  thinking 
of  "Doing  kind  deeds  for  other  people."  As 
soon  as  a  child  has  guessed  my  thought,  it  is 
his  turn.  When  he  is  ready,  the  other  chil- 
dren may  guess  what  his  thought  is. 

After  this  has  been  played  for  a  few  min- 
utes, it  might  be  changed  to  the  following: 
"I  am  thinking  of  a  man  who  was  loved  by 
everyone,  because  he  was  kind,  unselfish, 
and  served  his  people  well.  We  heard  a 
story  about  him  not  long  ago."  (King  Ben- 
jamin. ) 

Let  us  name  as  many  reasons  as  we  can, 
why  our  Heavenly  Father  and  all  the  people 
in  that  land  loved  King  Benjamin.  (Write 
them  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  given. 
Count  aloud  with  the  children  to  ascertain 
how  many  reasons  they  can  think  of.) 

A  similar  review  may  be  planned  for  the 
lesson  "A  Father's  Love  Rewarded,"  the 
objective  of  which  is,  "God  is  pleased  with 
those  who  repent  of  their  sins  and  honor  him 
in  word  and  deed."  The  lesson  of  last  Sun- 
day was  "Mosiah's  Missionary  Sons,"  with 
the  objective,  "Sincere  and  faithful  service  is 
rewarded  by  our  Heavenly  Father."  Plan 
your  review  so  that  it  is  meaningful,  impres- 
sive and  Simple  enough  so  that  each  little 
child  can  respond. 

Your  songs  and  gems  will  be  those  used 
last  month  with  these  lessons. 


CONCERT  RECITATION 

Father,  let  me  make  this  day 
Just  as  perfect  as  can  be; 
In  my  work  and  in  my  play 
Let  me  ever  Follow  Thee*" 


MOTHER'S  DAY  PROGRAM 

Lesson  127*    May  9,  1937 

Note :  Since,  on  this  Sunday  a  program 
honoring  Mother  is  usually  participated  in 
by  the  entire  school,  no  lesson  story  is  pro- 
vided. However,  sufficient  material  is  hereby 
submitted,  so  that  you  may  either  participate 
on  the  program  with  the  upper  division 
classes  or  have  a  program  of  your  own,  as 
your  situation  demands. 

Songs* 

"The  Dearest  Name"  and  "Daddy's 
Homecoming" — (Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Songs,  by  Frances  K.  Taylor.) 

"My  Mother"- — Moiselle  Renstrom  (p. 
131,  The  Instructor,  April,  1933.) 

"Love  at  Home,"  Deseret  S.  S.  Song  Book. 

"Father  and  Mother's  Care"— Patty  Hills 
Song  Stories. 

"My  Mother,"  p.  121— Songs  for  Little 
People — Danielson  and  Conant. 

"That  Wonderful  Mother  of  Mine,"  Sheet 
music. 

"Mother  Dear" — (words  by  Helen  Mc- 
Cowan  Jenkins  and  Alice  Spence  Courtney. ) 
Tune  "The  "Dandelion,"  p.  78,  Riley  and 
Gaynor,  No.  1. 

"Mother  Dear,  I  Love  You  More  and 
More" —  this  issue. 

"Mother  dear,  Mother  dear,  you  are  so  good 

and  true, 
Working  all  the  live  long  day  until  your 

work  is  through. 
I  know  you  lived  in  Heaven,  dear,  with  the 

angels,  too, 
The  Heavenly  Father  sent  you  here,  to  be 

my  mother,  kind  and  true." 
"Mother  dear,  mother  dear,  you're  working 

all  the  while; 
No  matter  what  the  day  has  brought  you 

always  wear  a  smile. 
If  I  could  only  be  like  you  when  I  grow  up 

tall, 
Then  I'd  be  perfect,  mother  dear, 
Because  you  are  the  best  of  all." 

Prayer* 

(Have  teacher  lead  and  class  repeat.) 
"Father,  I  thank  Thee  for  my  mother, 
And  for  her  love  that's  like  no  other; 
For  her  kind  thoughts  and  tender  care 
That  helps  to  make  this  world  so  fair. 
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Help  me  to  love  her  as  I  should, 

To  prove  that  love  by  being  good. 

In  all  I  do  in  work  or  play 

To  make  each  day  a  Mother's  Day." 

Poems* 

"We've  come  to  honor  Mother, 
This  joyous  day  in  May; 
We'll  show  her  how  we  love  her 
By  all  we  do  and  say." 

—R.  O.  /. 


"Mother  so  loving  and  father  so  true, 
Sister  and  brother  and  wee  baby,  too, 
All  love  one  another  and  each  does  his  part 
To  show  by  kind  actions,  the  love  in  his 
heart," 


"Of  all  the  dearest  names  I  know 

Or  yet  have  ever  heard — 

The  sweetest  that  from  lips  can  flow 
'My  mother'  is  that  word." 


'Who  taught  my  infant  lips  to  pray, 
To  love  God's  holy  word  and  day, 
And  walk  in  wisdom's  pleasant  way, 
'My  mother'." 


"I  think,"  said  a  little  fellow 
With  a  grave  and  gentle  grace, . 

"That  the  prettiest  thing  in  all  the  world 
Is  just  my  mother's  face." 


We  love  our  mothers  all  the  time, 
But  oft  forget  to  say 
How  dear  they  are;  and  so  I'm  glad 
Of  Mother's  Day  in  May. 


God  gave  us  friends — and  that  means  much — 

But  far  above  all  others, 

The  greatest  of  His  gifts  to  Earth 

Was  when  He  thought  of  mothers. 


A  Prayer  For  Mothers'  Day. 
Dear  God,  there  are  so  many  things 

I  ought  to  do  and  be — 
But  please  now,  make  me  do  what's  right 

So  she'll  be  proud  of  me. 


I'll  be  my  mother's  sunbeam, 
And  happily  I'll  play; 
I'll  sing  and  smile  and  help  her,  too, 
And  make  a  happy  day. 

Stories* 

"The  King's  Mother" — p.  64 — Life  Les- 
sons For  Little  Ones. 

"One  Mother's  Day  of  a  Great  Mother" 
— Alice  Morrill,  found  in  The  Instructor, 
May,  1931.) 

.  "It  is  Mother's  Day" — (suitable  for  a  boy) 
from  "Boy  Life"- — The  Instructor — May, 
1928. 


MISSIONARY  LABORS  OF  NEPHI  AND 
HIS  BROTHER 

Lesson  131*    For  May  16,  1937 

Text 

Hetaman  5;  Life  Lessons  For  Little  Ones — 
Third  Year. 
Objective* 

Happiness  and  peace  come  to  those  who 
repent  of  their  sins  and  try  to  do  right. 

Placing  of  Wraps. 
Songs* 

a.  "Dearest  Names" — p.  54 — Kindergar~ 
ten  and  Primary  Songs,"  Frances  K.  T. 
Taylor. 

b.  "Jesus,  Our  Loving  Friend" — p.  59 — • 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs — 
Frances  K.  T.  Taylor. 

Prayer. 

By  a  little  child,  class  repeat. 
Song  Practice:    Song  for  the  Month* 

"His  Little  Ones" — p.  6 — Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Songs — by  Frances  K.  T.  Tay- 
lor. 

( Plan  your  entire  month's  song  practice 
periods  before  you  begin  this  first  one.  See 
"Songs"  and  "Suggestive  Method  For 
Teaching  a  Song" — pages  21  and  22  of  our 
textbook. 
Rest  Exercise* 

Springtime  is  a  happy  time  for  all  of  God's 
creations.  The  sun  shines  brightly  and  the 
bees  and  butterflies  flit  from  flower  to  flower. 
On  this  glorious  May  morning  let  us  have  a 
garden  of  flowers  growing  right  here. 

Betty,  Barbara,  Donald  and  Jimmie  may 
be  bright  red  and  yellow  tulips.  (Choose 
others  to  be  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  Roses, 
etc.)  In  this  lovely  garden  the  Bluebirds 
and  Robins,  the  Bees  and  Butterflies  will 
fly.  If  they  wish,  they  may  bend  over  to 
get  some  honey  from  their  favorite  flower 

before  they  fly  on.    As  Sister 

plays  Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Song"  the 
flowers  may  sway  back  and  forth  in  the  early 
morning  breeze.  As  soon  as  that  is  finished 
she  will  play  "Flying  Birds"  (Arnold's 
Rhythm  Book).  Our  little  birds,  bees  and 
butterflies  may  then  fly  through  this  beautiful 
garden — Heavenly  Father's  gift  to  us  all. 

Lesson  Story* 

Approach:  We  surely  have  enjoyed  our 
early  morning  visit  to  the  garden,  haven't  we? 
There  are  other  happy  times,  too.  One  of 
the  happiest  is  when  Heavenly  Father  sends 
a  precious  new  baby  to  our  home.  Isn't  it 
fun  to  think  of  a  name  for  it?  Sometimes 
we  choose  a  name,  just  because  it  sounds 
pretty  to  us  and  sometimes  we  choose  it  be- 
cause we  want  this  sweet  baby  to  grow  to 
be  like  some  fine,  good  person  we  know  or 
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of  whom  we  have  read.  Many  little  girls  are 
named  "Mary"  because  their  mothers  want 
their  little  daughters  to  grow  to  be  as  fine, 
pure  and  good  as  was  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  Sometimes  little  boys  are  named 
"John."  Their  parents,  no  doubt,  are  think- 
ing of  such  wonderful  men  as  "John,  the 
Baptist"  or  "John,  the  Beloved,"  both  of 
whom  loved  and  served  Jesus  well.  Others 
are  named  for  other  people  who  are  loved 
because  of  their  good  deeds. 

Our  story  today  tells  of  Lehi  and  Nephi, 
two  wonderful  missionaries,  who  loved  our 
Heavenly  Father.  They  were  named  after 
Father  Lehir  and  his  son  Nephi,  of  whom  we 
heard  many  Sundays  ago.  They  tried  to 
be  like  them  and  serve  our  Heavenly  Father 
in  equally  fine  ways. 

Lesson  Outline* 

I.  Two  Sons  of  Helaman. 
Names  are  Lehi  and  Nephi. 
For    those    of    old — that    they    might 
emulate  their  lives. 
II.  Missionaries  to  the  Lamanites. 

a.  Nephi  and  Lehi  go  to  Zarahemla. 
Baptize  many  people. 

b.  Leave  Zarahemla. 

c.  Are  cast  into  prison. 

By  an  army  of  Lamanites. 

III.  God  protects  their  lives. 

a.  A  fire  encircles  the  prison. 
Does  not  destroy. 

b.  Lamanites  are   frightened. 

IV.  God  speaks  to  the  Wicked  Army, 

a.  In  defense  of  His  prophets   (Nephi 
and  Lehi). 

b.  Speaks  three  times. 

c.  Causes  the  darkness  to  fall. 
Nephi's  and  Lehi's  faces  illuminated. 

d.  People  pray  for  forgiveness. 

1.  The  darkness  passes. 

2.  The    Spirit  '  of    God    fills    their 
hearts. 

3.  They  leave  the  prison  rejoicing. 
V.  The  Lamanites  Become  Followers   of 

God. 

a.  Believe  the  words  of  the  prophets. 

b.  Repent  of  their  sins. 

c.  Joy  fills  their  hearts. 

Memory  Gem* 

( See  Concert  Recitation. ) 
Activity  Period* 

(See  instructions  "How  to  Conduct  the 
Activity  Period/'  p.  530,  November,  1936, 
Instructor, ) 

The  objective  of  this  lesson  is  Happiness 
and  peace  come  to  those  who  repent  of  their 
sins  and  try  to  do  right.  Bring  to  the  class, 
magazines  for  your  children  to  look  through. 


Have  them  look  for  pictures  of  children 
doing  careless,  unkind  things.  Notice  the  un- 
happy expression  on  their  faces.  Notice  too 
that  their  little  friends  do  not  care  to  play 
with  them.  They  feel  as  bad  as  they  look,  I 
can  assure  you. 

Now  ask  them  to  look  for  pictures  of  chil- 
dren who  are  doing  right  things,  that  bring 
happiness  to  themselves,  and  others.  Notice 
how  much  happier  they  are  than  the  pictures 
of  the  first  children  they  found. 

Shall  we  name  from  the  pictures  the  things 
we  can  do  that  will  make  each  of  us  happy? 
Closing  Song* 

"Obedience,"  p.  16,  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Songs — Frances  K.  Taylor. 
Prayer* 

By  a  teacher. 


SAMUEL,  THE  LAMANITE 
Lesson  133*    For  May  23,  1937 

Text* 

Helaman  13:14,  15;  16:1-8;  Life  Lessons 
For  Little  Ones,  Third  Year. 
Objective* 

God's  protecting  care  is  with  those  who 
honor  and  obey  him. 
Songs* 

1.  "Jesus  and  the  Children,"  p.  8,  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Songs,  by  Frances 
K.  T.  Taylor. 

2.  "Song  of  Prayer,"  p.  15,  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Songs. 

Prayer. 

By  a  little  child.    Class  repeat. 
Song  Practice:    Song  for  the  Month. 

"His  Little  Ones,"  p.  6,  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Songs,  Frances  K.  T.  Taylor. 
Rest  Exercise. 

A  precious  gift  is  in  the  heart  of  every 
little  boy  or  girl.  It  is  the  gift  of  love  put 
there  by  our  Heavenly  Father.  This  is  one 
reason  why  we  love  to  play  with  our  little 
friends.  Let  us  play  our  little  "Skipping 
Game,"  p.  15,  Song  Stories,  by  Patty  Hill. 
Lesson  Story. 

Approach:  Who  can  tell  me  the  name  of 
this  building?  (Tlie  Ward  Chapel.)  To 
whom  does  this  building  belong?  (Our 
Heavenly  Father.)  I  wonder  who  can  tell 
me  why  we  come  each  Sunday  to  Heavenly 
Father's  House?  (To  learn  more  about  Him 
and  the  things  that  He  would  have  us  do.) 
Who  can  name  some  of  the  things  that 
Heavenly  Father  likes  to  have  us  do? 

Long  ago,  the  people  who  lived  on  this  earth 
gathered  together  to  learn  about  Heavenly 
Father,  too.  After  a  while  they  became  for- 
getful, but  Heavenly  Father  in  His  great  love, 
sent  them  a  great  prophet  to  remind  them. 
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Lesson  Outline. 

I.  Samuel  Preaches  Repentance. 

a.  To  the  sinful  Nephites. 

b.  He  is  rejected. 

c.  Driven  from  the  Nephite  land. 
II.  The  Sermon  on  the  Wall. 

a.  God  speaks  to  Samuel. 
Commands  him  to  return  to  the  Ne- 
phites. 

b.  Samuel  Finds  the  City  Gates  Lock- 
ed. 

He  is  refused  entrance. 

c.  Samuel  preaches  from  the  top  of  the 
wall. 

1.  Wall  was  built  for  city  protec- 
tion. 

2.  He  prophesies  the  Savior's  birth. 

3.  He  describes  the  Savior's  death. 
HI.  Many  lives  are  touched  by  Samuel's 

message. 

a.  Many  repent  and  are  baptized. 

b.  Samuel  returns  to  His  own  people. 

Memory  Gem. 

(Same  as  last  Sunday.) 
Activity  Period* 

A  sandbox  project  could  be  carried  out 
well  with  this  lesson.  A  wall  (made  by 
patting  sand  between  both  hands)  surround- 
ing a  large  group  of  Nephite  people  (cut 
from  magazines  and  pasted  onto  small 
splinters  of  boards  to  enable  them  to  stand ) , 
could  be  built.  Samuel  could  be  placed  on 
the  wall  facing  these  Nephites.  One  of  the 
children  could  supply  the  voice,  as  he  or  she 
pretends  that  Samuel  on  the  wall  is  talking  to 
the  people  to  whom  God  had  sent  him. 
Closing  Song. 

"Obedience,"  p.  16,  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Songs,  Frances  K.  T.  Taylor. 


THE  SACRED  SIGNS  APPEAR 
Lesson  135.    For  May  30,  1937 

Text. 

3  Nephi  1,  2:1-16;  Life  Lessons  For  Little 
Ones,  third  year. 
Objective. 

7/  we  are  faithful,  the  Lord  will  remember 
His  promises  to  us. 
Songs. 

a.  "Christmas  Night"  (once  within  a  lowly 
Stable) ,  p.  33,  Song  Stories,  Patty  Hill. 

b.  "To  the  Land  of  Judea,"  p.  17,  Kinder- 
garten  and  Primary    Songs,    Frances 

K.  T.  Taylor. 

Prayer. 

By  a  little  child,  class  repeat. 
Song  Practice:    Song  for  the  Month. 

"His    Little    Ones" — p.    6 — Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Songs,  by  Frances  K.  T.  Taylor. 


This  is  your  testing  day.  Have  you  suc- 
cessfully taught  this  song  to  your  little  pupils? 
Can  they  sing  every  word  correctly?  Do 
they  enunciate  every  word  clearly?  Do  they 
know  the  meaning  of  all  words?  Can  they 
tell  you  the  story  of  the  song?  Have  them 
sing  the  first  stanza;  then  the  second  stanza; 
in  groups,  individually;  now  altogether. 
Rest  Exercises. 

Today  is  a  special  day,  known  as  "Mem- 
orial Day"  or  "Decoration  Day."  Perhaps 
someone  can  tell  me  what  we  do  on  this  day. 
( Place  flowers  on  the  graves  of  those  we 
love. ) 

Let  us  take  a  walk  on  the  hills  or  in  the 
meadows  to  gather  flowers.  (Pretend  at 
doing  this,  naming  the  different  flowers  as 
they  are  gathered.)  I  believe  that  we  have 
a  large  enough  bouquet.  Let  us  go  to  the 
cemetery.  First  we  must  fill  the  bottles  with 
water.  Now  let  us  see  who  can  arrange  the 
flowers  most  beautifully.  Shall  we  place 
them  close  to  the  headstone? 

Now  let  us  be  soldiers,  marching  to  the 
dead  soldiers'  grave  to  put  flowers  there. 
Dick,  you  may  carry  the  flag  and  lead  as 

Sister  plays  the  march.    As 

you  pass  the  soldiers'  graves,  bend  over  and 
gently  place  flowers  upon  them. 
Lesson  Story. 
Approach. 

Has  any  of  you  ever  made  a  promise? 
Tell  me  some  of  the  things  that  you  have 
promised  to  do,  perhaps  for  mother.  Has 
anyone  ever  made  a  promise  to  you?  Have 
they  always  kept  their  promise?  They 
should.  One  should  never  make  a  promise 
unless  he  intends  to  keep  his  word. 

I  know  of  someone  who  never  fails  to 
keep  His  promises.  That  someone  is  God, 
our  Heavenly  Father. 

In  our  story  of  last  week,  Heavenly  Father 
had  Samuel,  the  Lamanite  Prophet  preach 
from  the  walls  of  the  Nephite  City  to  the 
wicked  people  there.  He  promised  them  that 
in  five  years  wonderful  things  would  happen. 
Heavenly  Father  was  to  send  someone  very 
wonderful  to  this  earth.  Who  can  tell  me 
His  name?  How  were  the  people  to  know 
which  day  He  could  come?  Today's  story 
tells  us  of  that  very  time. 

Lesson  Outline. 

I.  Signs  Appear  Telling  of  the  Savior's 
Birth. 

a.  Samuel  had  prophesied  them. 

b.  The  Star  over  Bethlehem. 
The  Savior's  birthplace. 

c.  The  shepherds  see  the  light. 

d.  The  star  guides  the  wise  men. 

II.  Signs  are  seen  on  American  Continent, 
a.  No  darkness. 
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b.  A  new  star  appears, 
III.  The  Hearts  of  the  People  are  Turned 
to  God. 

a.  Lamanites   are   blessed   with   white 
skin. 

b.  Join  with  Nephites. 
Acknowledge  Nephi  as  their  proph- 
et. 

c.  Become  one  great  nation. 

Memory  Gem. 

Same  as  last  Sunday. 
Activity  Period. 

Today  let  us  draw  a  picture  of  the  strang- 
est night  that  has  ever  been  known  in  this 
land  of  America,  the  night  when  the  Baby 
Jesus  was  born.  Was  it  dark,  as  our  nights 
are  now?  (No. )  Was  the  moon  in  the  sky? 
Were  the  stars?  Where  was  the  sun?  Who 
could  draw  us  a  picture  of  the  sun  just  going 
down,  the  moon  coming  up,  the  stars  twink- 
ling in  the  sky  and  yet  no  darkness.  How 
about  the  people?  Would  they  be  surprised 
at  this  strange  happening?  If  you  have  peo- 
ple in  your  picture  could  you  show  the  sur- 
prised look  on  their  faces.  Perhaps  they 
might  be  talking  with  each  other  about  these 
things. 

CRADLE  CLASS 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY,  1937 

Textbook. 

"Cradle  Roll  Lessons"  by  Louise  Oglevee. 

-      First  Sunday.    For  May  2,  1937 

Class  Program. 

1.  Gathering  wraps*  . 

2.  Morning  greetings. 

3.  Songs. 

a.  "Good  Morning  Song,"  p.  126,  Kinder- 
garten Plan  Book. 

b.  "I  Saw  Many  Things  Today,"  p.  11, 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs,  by 
Frances  K.  T,  Taylor. 

4.  Prayer. 

By  a  little  child.  Example:  "Heavenly 
Father,  thank  you  for  my  mother  and  father 
and  our  baby  dear.    Amen." 

5.  Songs. 

a.  "Here's  a  Ball  for  Baby,"  p.  40,  Finger 
Plays,  by  Emilie  Poulsson. 

b.  "Father  and  Mother's  Care,"  p.  74, 
Song  Stories,  by  Patty  Hill. 

6.  Rest  Exercise. 

Next  Sunday  is  "Mothers'  Day."  On  the 
program  we  will  sing  songs  to  Mother  and 
tell  her  in  many  ways  that  we  love  her. 

Let  us  pretend  that  we  are  showing  her 
now  of  our  love.  It  is  early  in  the  morning. 
We  have  just  wakened.  We  quietly  climb 
out  of  bed,  put  on  our  clothes.    We  button 


all  the  buttons  without  help  and  even  lace 
our  shoes  and  tie  the  bows.  Then  we  hang 
up  our  nighties.  We  tiptoe  to  the  bathroom 
and  wash  our  face,  neck  and  ears  and  hands. 
Now  we  dry  them  very  thoroughly.  We 
brush  our  teeth.  We  hurry  to  where  Mother 
is  now  and  happily  call  "Good  morning 
mother  dear.  See  how  clean  I  am.  Shall  I 
put  the  chairs  up  to  the  table?"  (Have  the 
children  go  through  the  motions  with  you  as 
you  tell  the  above.)  To  the  tune  of  "Good 
morning  to  you,"  p.  3,  Song  Stories,  by  Patty 
Hill,  the  following  words  might  be  sung. 

"Mother  dear,  I  love  you, 
Mother  dear,  I  love  you; 
I  will  be  your  helper, 
Because  I  love  you." 

7.  Lesson  Approach  and  Story. 

Today  is  the  very  first  Sunday  of  this 
month.  After  Sunday  School  our  Bishop  will 
hold  a  meeting  called  Fast  Meeting.  There 
everyone,  who  would  like  to,  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  how  good  Heavenly  Father  has 
been  to  him  or  to  her.  Another  thing  that 
is  done  there  is  to  bless  all  the  new  babies 
that  come  and  give  each  a  name. 

If  you  would  like  to  go  to  that  meeting 
with  your  mother  and  father  you  can  see  how 
the  new  babies  get  their  names  and  blessings, 
how  you  got  yours  and  how  long  ago  the 
precious  baby  Jesus  got  His.  (Tell  the  story 
"The  Baby  Jesus  in  the  Temple." )  Read  the 
Bible  reference  (Luke  2:21-33)  for  full  de- 
tails. 

8.  Activity  Period. 

Find  pictures  of  babies  and  mothers  in 
magazines.     Mount  them  on  colored  paper. 
Use  as  room  decorations  or  covers  for  little 
books  containing  copies  of  memory  gems. 
9.  Song. 

Children's  choice. 

10.  Pass  wraps. 

11.  Song. 

"Parting  Song,"  p.  7,  Kindergarten  Plan 
By  a  teacher. 
Book. 

12.  Prayer. 

MOTHERS'  DAY  PROGRAM 

Second  Sunday.    For  May  9, 1937 

If  it  is  desired  that  the  Cradle  Roll  children 
appear  on  the  program  honoring  "Mother" 
the  words  of  the  Mothers'  Day  song  sug- 
gested in  the  previous  lesson  may  be  used. 
The  following  verse  is  also  appropriate. 

"My  Mother  is  so  kind  to  me 
Her  loving  helper  I  will  be." 

— Louise  Oglevee. 
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Third  Sunday,    For  May  16,  1937 

Songs. 

a.  "Good  Morning  Song,"  p.  126,  Kinder- 
garten Plan  Book. 

b.  "The  Heart  Garden,"  p.  63,  Kinder- 
gar  ten  and  Primary  Songs,  by  Frances 
K.  Taylor. 

Prayer* 

By  a  little  child.  Example:  "Heavenly 
Father,  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  sunshine 
and  lovely  flowers.    Amen." 

Song* 

"In  My  Little  Garden  Bed,"  p.  24,  Finger 
Plays,  by  Emilie  Poulsson. 
Rest  Exercise. 

Today  we  are  little  seeds  in  Heavenly 
Father's  beautiful  garden  (choose  some  chil- 
dren to  be  little  seeds  asleep  under  the 
ground.  While  the  music  plays  other  chil- 
dren may  be  wind  fairies  lightly  tiptoeing 
over  the  garden,  drying  up  the  dampness  and 
blowing  away  all  evidences  of  winter.  Have 
the  music  change  and  the  rain  fairies  come. 
With  their  little  hands  spread  out,  have 
them  represent  the  raindrops  pattering  over 
the  garden.  With  another  change  of  music, 
the  sun  fairies  come  gently  touching  each 
little  sleeping  seed.  It  begins  to  grow  and 
soon  becomes  a  full  grown  flower.  The 
music  of  nature  songs  may  be  found  appro- 
priate for  this  purpose.) 

Lesson  "Approach  and  Story. 

We  have  played  that  we  were  a  part  of  a 
lovely  garden  and  have  been  very  happy, 
haven't  we? 

Long  ago  Heavenly  Father  made  the  very 
first  garden.  It  was  especially  beautiful. 
(Tell  the  story  "The  First  Garden."  Read 
Genesis  2:8-10.) 

Activity  Period. 

Supply  the  children  with  crayons  and 
paper.  Ask  them  to  draw  the  pictures  of 
flowers  such  as  grow  in  their  own  gardens. 
If  they  desire  your  help,  tulips,  and  daffodils 
are  simple  in  shape,  and  can  be  suggested 
by  you. 

Fourth  Sunday.    For  May  23,  1937 

Songs. 

a.  "Good  Morning  Song,"  p.  126,  Kinder- 
garten Plan  Book. 

b.  "Thanks  to  Our  Father,"  p.  97,  Songs 
for  the  Little  Child,  by  Baker  and 
Kohlsaat. 

Prayer. 

By  a  little  child.    Example:      'Thank  you 
Heavenly  Father,  for  our  food  and  clothes. 
Amen." 
Song. 


a.  "The  Heart   Garden,"   p.    63,   Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Songs. 

b.  "In   My  Little   Garden   Bed,"   p.    24, 
Finger  Plays,  by  Emilie  Poulsson. 

Rest  Exercises. 

Represent  butterflies  flying  from  flower  to 
flower  in  Heavenly  Father's  beautiful  garden. 

Lesson  Approach  and  Story. 

Last  Sunday  we  spoke  about  a  beautiful 
garden.  Heavenly  Father  made  it.  In  it 
the  very  first  flowers  bloomed.  Many  kinds 
of  trees  grew  there  too,  and  in  it  animals 
of  all  kinds  lived.  Lastly,  Heavenly  Father 
placed  in  this  beautiful  garden,  the  most 
wonderful  creation  of  them  all,  the  very  first 
man  and  woman;  people  just  as  fine  and 
good  as  your  own  fathers  and  mothers  are. 
(Tell  the  story  "The  First  Man  and  Worn- 
an.   ) 

Activity  Period. 

Give  to  each  child  a  piece  of  paper  and 

red,  green  and  brown  crayons.     Draw  for 

■them  a  large  red  apple  so  that  they  can  see 

how  it  is  done.    Ask  them  to  draw  one  now. 


Fifth  Sunday.    For  May  30,  1937 

\ 

Songs. 

a.  "Good  morning  Song,"  p.  126,  Kinder- 
garten Plan  Book. 

b.  "Thanks  to  Our  Father,"  p.  97,  Songs 
For  the  Little  Child,  Baker  and  Kohl- 
saat. 

Prayer. 

By  a  little  child.    Example:    "Thank  you, 
Heavenly  Father   for   our  good   food   and 
water.    Amen." 
Songs. 

Children's  choice. 
Rest  Exercise. 

To  the  tune  "Soldier  Boy,  Soldier  Boy" 
let  us  march  together.  John  may  carry  the 
flag  and  be  the  leader. 

Lesson  Approach  and  Story. 

"Bring  to  class,  pictures  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  cereals  and  milk.  Ask  the  children  to 
name  these.  Encourage  them  to  talk  about 
the  food  they  eat.  Compliment  those  who 
eat  all  vegetables,  fruit  and  cereals  and  drink 
all  the  milk  served  by  their  mothers.  Follow 
this  discussion  with  the  story  "The  Brave 
Boy  Daniel." 

Activity  Period. 

Have  the  children  paste  the  pictures  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  cereals  and  milk  that  both 
you  and  they  have  found,  into  small  scrap 
books  made  of  brown  wrapping  paper. 
These  they  may  take  home  when  finished, 
to  show  their  parents  the  kinds  of  food  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  likes  to  have  us  eat. 


THE  FUNNY  BOME 


A  GOOD  LAUGH  IS  SUNSHINE  IN  THE  HOUSE*— Thackeray, 


Fast  Action  Needed 

A  young  lady  rushed  into  a  drug  store  and 
asked:  "Do  you  sell  films  for  pocket  moving 
picture  cameras?" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  clerk. 

"Then  give  me  one,  quick!  Father's  being 
chased  by  a  bull." 

It  All  Depends 

Visitor:  "If  your  mother  gave  you  a  large 
apple  and  a  small  one  and  told  you  to  divide  with 
your  brother,  which  apple  would  you  give  him?" 

Johnny:  "D'ye  mean  my  big  brother  or  my 
little  one?" 

Just  the  Same 

Squad  Leader:  "I  heard  the  battalion  com- 
mander called  you  a  blockhead.   Is  that  correct?" 

Plebe:  "No,  sir,  he  didn't  make  it  that  strong. 
He  just  said,  'Pull  down  your  cap,  here  comes 
a  woodpecker.'  " 

/  No  Choice 

"Did  I  leave  an  umbrella  here  yesterday?" 
"What  kind  of  an  umbrella?" 
"Oh,  any  kind,    I'm  not  fussy." 

No  Answer  to  This 

"H'm,"  the  publisher  murmured.  "Your  hand- 
writing's so  indistinct  I  can  hardly  read  these 
poems  of  yours.  Why  didn't  you  type  them 
before  bringing  them  to  me?" 

"Type  'em?"  the  would-be  poet  gasped.  "D'you 
think  I'd  waste  my  time  writing  poetry  if  I  could 
type?" 

Far  Removed 

A  member  of  a  new  jury  panel  in  circuit  court 
at  Kansas  City,  gave  his  name  as  Peter  J.  Nugent. 

"Do  you  happen  to  be  related  to  Anthony  P. 
Nugent,   the  lawyer,"   he  was  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am  a  distant  relative  of  his." 

"Please  be  more  explicit  about  this  distant  re- 
lationship.   Is  he  your  cousin,  nephew,  or  what?" 

"Well,  you  see,  there  are  16  children  in  our 
family.  I  am  the  oldest,  and  Anthony  is  the 
youngest," 

Just  a  Little  Thing  Like  That 

Dot:  "So  you're  not  going  to  marry  that  Mr. 
Firthson  after  all.    Why  not?" 

Helene:  "Well,  father  thinks  he  isn't  rich 
enough  and  mother  thinks  he  is  too  old  for  me. 
Aunt  Mary  thinks  he  is  too  good  looking  to  make 
a  good  husband,  and  Uncle  Joe  says  he  has 
heard  things  about  him." 

Dot:  "But  what  do  you  think  about  it?" 

Helene:  "Oh,  I  think  I  ought  to  wait  until  he 
asks  me." 


Lacked  Pull 

"Move  that  car  along." 
"Don't  get  fresh — I'm  a  Delta." 
"I  don't  care  if  you  were  a  whole  peninsula. 
Move  that  wreck." 

Saving  Their  Faces 

"Yep,  I  had  a  beard  like  yours  once,  and  when 
I  realized  how  it  made  me  look  I  cut  it  off, 
b'gosh." 

"Wal — I  hed  a  face  like  yours  once,  and  when 
I  realized  that  I  couldn't  cut  it  off  I  grew  this 
beard,  by  heck." 

Checking  Up 

A  little  colored  boy  stepped  into  drug  store 
telephone  booth,  leaving  the  door  open,  and  the 
drug  clerk  heard  him  say,  after  getting  the  desired 
number.  "Hello,  is  this  Mr.  Brown?  Well,  I'se 
a  little  boy  looking  for  work  an'  I  thought  mebbe 
you  all  had  a  job  for  me.  What's  at,  you  all  has 
a  little  colored  boy  now?  Well,  is  he  satisfac- 
tory— You  say  he  is.  That  sure  is  too  bad,  cause 
I  need  a  job.    Goodbye." 

When  the  boy  came  out  of  the  booth,  the  clerk 
told  him  he  was  sorry  he  didn't  get  the  job  and 
said  he  would  try  to  find  something  for  him. 

"That's  alright,  boss,"  he  answered.  "I'se  the 
boy  that  works  for  Mr.  Brown,  and  was  jest 
checking  up  on  myself." 

Wasted  Effort 

The  ferry  was  only  a  few  feet  out  from  the 
wharf  when  there  was  a  great  commotion  on  the 
dock.  A  man  rushed  madly  through  the  crowd. 
Without  pausing  in  his  stride  he  flung  his  grips 
aboard,  and  took  a  flying  leap  for  the  boat.  He 
slipped  and  started  to  fall  into  the  water,  but' 
grasped  a  rail  and,  with  the  help  of  the  deck 
hands,  scrambled  to  the  deck  in  safety. 

"Good,"  he  gasped.  "Another  second  and  I 
would  have  missed  her." 

"Missed  her?"  returned  an  astonished  passen- 
ger.   "Why  the  ferry's  just  coming  in." 

Another  On  Sandy 

Once  upon  a  time  a  Scotchman  stayed 
away  from  a  banquet  because  he  didn't  know 
what  the  word  "gratis"  meant  on  the  invita- 
tion. The  next  morning  he  was  found  dead 
beside  an  open  dictionary. 

In  the  Butcher  Shop 

Big  Meat  Man:  Hurry  up,  Jimmie — break 
the  bones  in  Mr.  Jones'  chops  and  put  Mr, 
Smith's  ribs  in  the  basket  for  him. 

Little  Meat  Boy:  Yes,  sir,  as  soon  as  I've 
sawed  off  Mrs.  Murphy's  leg. 
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In  Case  You  Haven't  Tasted 
SMITH'S  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

They  are  most  appetizingly  satisfying,  de- 
licious, nourishing— AN  INEXPENSIVE 
DISH.  Ask  your  grocer  for  SMITH'S 
BRANDS— PEAS,  Beans^Tomatoes,  Cat- 
sup, Pork  and  Beans — Apricots — Cherries: 
Sanitarily  Packed  by 
SMITH  CANNING  COMPANY 

CLEARFIELD,  UTAH 

IPflckcrs  01 

DINNERETTE— LA  VORA,  UTE, 

VICTOR,  ETC. 
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For  LUNCHES— 

For  school  lunches  or  for  your  noon-day  meal  at  home  serve 
sandwiches  made  with  Fisher's  Vitamin  D  Bread.  An  almost 
endless  variety  of  sandwiches  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
different  varieties  of  Fisher's  Bread  with  the  many  sandwich 
"fillers"  which  go  so  well  with  bread. 

Fisher's  VITAMIN  D  BREAD 

is  a  product  of 

AMERICAN  LADY  BAKING  COMPANY 

The  Big  Home-Owned  Bakery 

SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 
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A  baby  is  the  most  carefree  person  we  know ;  he  lives  only  in  the 
present,  leaving  his  future  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  parents. 

And  this  responsibility  for  a  baby's  future  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  responsibilities. 

Adequate  life  insurance  is  one  way  of  meeting  a  parent's  responsi- 
bility. With  life  insurance  you  can  guarantee  your  child,  not  only 
sustenance,  but  funds  for  his  education.  And  you  will  at  the  same 
time  take  a  load  from  your  own  mind. 

Consult  with  a  Beneficial  agent  on  insurance  for  your  children.  We 
will  gladly  furnish  the  name  of  the  agent  who  is  nearest  you. 


Home  Office — Beneficial  Life  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
heber  j.  grant.  president, 
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